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EDITORIAL 


The As might have been ex- 
Constitutional nected to occur in due 
Question : . 

course, the Appalachian- 
White Mountain Bill is, at this writ- 
ing, facing the legal sphinx. The 
question is, Is such legislation consti- 
tutional ? 

At the Annual Meeting this ques- 
tion was argued by Mr. Harvey N. 
Shepard and also by Congressman 
Lever. On the following day, at the 
hearing before the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Shepard again and, 
also, Hon. Hoke Smith, Governor of 
Georgia, spoke to the same question. 
Since then, the House has referred 
the bill to its Committee on Judiciary, 
before which a hearing has been an- 
nounced for Thursday, February 
27th. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson once declared 
that “ ‘Patriotism’ is the last refuge of 
a scoundrel.” Likewise, since the be- 
ginning of our constitutional era, con- 
stitutionalism, though sometimes in 
order, has usually proved the last re- 
tuge of the obstructionist. In his 
Constitutional History of the United 
States Dr. Von Holst has commented 
pointedly on this fact. When all other 


arguments against a genuinely good 
thing have failed, its opponents seek 
to prove it “unconstitutional.” 
Consider the situation. As is well 
known to the readérs of this publica- 
tion, it includes such facts as the fol- 
lowing: Our forests are going at a 
rate which will consume them in about 
a third of a century; the beginnings 
of a timber famine are already with 
us. The reclamation of our Western 
deserts depends upon the existence of 
forests in the mountains adjacent to 
the deserts. Largely through defores- 
tation, one billion dollars worth or 
more of fertile soil is annually being 
swept into our rivers and harbors; 
thus, at one and the same time, impov- 
erishing our fields, impairing our 
commerce, and occasioning disas- 
trous floods, costing the Nation an 
nually some hundred million dollars. 
Our inland waters, our greatest nat 
ural resource, are largely running to 
waste, an amount representing an in- 
vestment of more than one billion dol 
lars running idly over Government 
dams. ‘To the conservation of these 
waters, forests are essential. The 
question, again, of draining our 
swamps is closely connected with that 
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of conserving our forests. In a word, 
we are, by the power of steam, pur- 
suing the course travelled on foot and 
in ox-cart by the ancient nations— 
the course that leads directly to na- 
tional impoverishment, decay and sen- 
ility. 


Individual 
or State 
Action 


Now the question arises. 
What can we do about 
it? Shall we.look to in- 
dividuals for salvation? If so, we are 
met by the current political economy 
which teaches that “business is busi- 
ness,” that “sentiment” has no place 
in it, and that each must look out for 
his own interests, whatever happens 
to the interests cf his neighbor or the 
public. And business, of course, with 
rare exceptions, is quick to take this 
cue. The result is forest slaughter, 
with the desolation that follows in its 
train. 

Suppose, next, we look to the 
States: Can they solve the problem? 


As frequently brought out, the indi- 
vidual State is helpless; the cause fre- 
quently occurring in one State and 


the effect in another. If, as has been 
suggested occasionally, groups of 
States endeavor to solve such a prob- 
lem we encounter, first, the fact that 
groups of States have no central, co- 
ordinating head: no legislative, no 
executive, and no judicial powers. 
Groups as groups are helpless. Again, 
groups of States are forbidden to take 
action. The National constitution, in 
clause 1, of Section X, of Article 1, 
declares, in terms, “No State shall 
enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation; while clause 3 of the 
same section provides: “No State 
shall, without the consent of Congress 
* * * enter into any agreement or 
compact with another State.” In the 
face of language like this, will the 
man with an acute constitutional con- 
science ask the States to act jointly in 
such a matter? 

Further, as Governor Glenn re- 
minded Speaker Cannon in the hear- 
ing before the latter official last win- 
ter, certain States once attempted 
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group action in a matter which they 
conceived to be of common concern to 
themselves. Since that time, this 
method of action has been even less 
popular than before. 

If this were a case in which the 
States were jealous of their powers 
and were insisting that such action as 
is taken should be taken by them- 
selves, the matter would be different, 
On the other hand, almost all the 
States involved have, through their 
legislatures, already acted, conceding 
to the Government full powers in the 
premises. 


If the 
Nation is 
Impotent 


Suppose, now, the Na- 
tional Congress is con- 
stitutionally inhibited 
from proceeding; where do we stand? 
With individuals injuring, rather than 
improving the situation; with States 
individually helpless and, in groups, 
destitute of organized agencies and 
twice-over specifically forbidden by 
by the National constitution to pro- 
ceed, the American people are help- 
less. They may sit idly and watch the 
foundations dug from under their Na- 
tional structure, their resources dissi- 
pated and their Eden gradually trans- 
formed into a desert, but they cannot 
act in their own defense. That “self- 
defense” which is “the first law of na- 
ture” they may not even attempt. The 
“public safety” which, in Rome, was 
“the supreme law” counts for nothing 
with them. Can it be believed, for a 
moment, that an intelligent people 
ever intended thus to bind themselves, 
hand and foot, with a bit of writing, 
and, in fact, actually did so? 

On the contrary, it was precisely 
that the American people might escape 
the condition of impotence and help- 
lessness in which they found them- 
selves under the Articles of Confeder- 
ation that they authorized the calling 
of the constitutional convention of 
1787. And this body, itself, that it 
might deliver the country from this 
same condition of constitutional bond- 
age, deliberately violated its own in- 
structions, namely to amend the Arti- 
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cles, and proceeded, purely of its own 
motion, with no authority whatever 
so to do, and behind closed doors, to 
formulate an entirely new constitu- 
tion. And are we to believe, now, 
that this document, fifteen times 
amended, still leaves the people in a 
straitjacket, and incapable of safe- 
guarding their most fundamentally 
important material interests ? 


That the constitutional 
question should be rais- 
ed on the Appalachian- 
White Mountain Bill implies that 
those who raise it still hold to the old 
doctrine of “express” powers. As 
some make the Scripture text to read, 
“The poor ye shall have always with 
you,” so some make the tenth article 
of the constitution read, “The powers 
not expressly delegated to the United 
States * * * are reserved,” etc. But 
the word “expressly” has no more 
place in the second quotation than the 
word “shall” has in the first. It was 
long since discovered that to confine 
the powers of the National Govern- 
ment to those “expressly” delegated to 
it would be to leave that Government 
in a position but a degree in advance 
of the intolerable one under which it 
was left by the articles; and that any 
one in this year of grace imagines the 
National Government to be operating 
only under such limited powers seems 
incredible. In what article, section 
and clause are we to look, for ex- 
ample, for express powers to do the 
several things which Congressman 
Lever, at the Annual Meeting, re- 
minded constitutional inquirers the 
Government had already done; to ap- 
propriate annually five hundred thous- 
and dollars to control the cotton boll 
weevil, to appropriate another half 
million to stamp out the foot and 
mouth disease, and still other money 
to destroy the green-bug? Where 
shall we look for the express power of 
Congress to enact a tariff law, to 
charter national banks, to authorize 
such banks to issue notes, or to aid in 
Laarom privately owned railroads, 

estern or other? Upon what ex- 


“Express” 
Powers 


EDITORIAL I2I 


press grant of power is built up the 
tremendous work of the Geological 
and Coast surveys, and of the Agricul- 
tural Department? Under which of 
its eighteen specific powers was Con- 
gress authorized to empower the Pres- 
ident to proclaim National Forests on 
the public domain, or to establish the 
work of National irrigation? Which 
clause gave Congress power to author- 
ize the laying of a Government cable 
in Alaskan waters, the digging of a 
Panama canal, and the ownership and 
operation of a railroad in connection 
therewith? And will some legisla- 
tor, with a constitutional conscience, 
point to the chapter and verse in the 
constitution declaring that the Con- 
gress shall have power to dredge out 
the Mississippi river and provide its 
channel with jetties? As a matter of 
fact, if the National Government un- 
dertook to run on the basis of “ex- 
press” powers only it might as well 
shut up shop, once for all, and go out 
of business. Thomas Jefferson dis- 
covered this when, as President, there 
came to the Nation, through him, the 
unparallelled opportunity to obtain 
possession, for a trifle, of the imperiai 
domain known as the “Louisiana Pur- 
chase.” As a strict constructionist, 
President Jefferson could find in the 
constitution no power to buy the ter- 
ritory; but as an American citizen 
and National executive, he saw in his 
hand an opportunity that it would be 
unpardonable to cast aside; and al- 
though, as he declared, “the Constitu- 
tion had to be stretched until it 
cracked,” he bought Louisiana. What 
would we think of him to-day had he, 
through a_ constitutional quibble. 
turned the opportunity down? And 
what will future generations think of 
the Sixtieth Congress if, by a similar 
quibble, it permits the abomination of 
desolation to continue in the field of 
our indispensable natural resources ? 

Some, otherwise “confused and 
doubtful,” admit that the third of the 
specific powers of Congress, that 
namely “to regulate commerce among 
the several States” settles the case 
aftirmatively; and the constitutional 
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arguments thus far made have been 
based primarily on this clause. Ob- 
viously, the question of interstate com- 
merce is clearly involved, for the Ap- 
palachian-White Mountain rivers are 
iutcrstate rivers and carry commerce 
which the destruction of the forests 
‘s gravely imperiling. 


What Are But suppose there were 
Constitutions no interstate rivers and 
For? ° . 
interstate commerce in- 
volved, are we to concede the validity 
of the constitutional objection? As 
the Great Teacher asked regarding the 
Sabbath, so we may ask regarding the 
constitution: “What is its reason for 
existence? Is it to help men, or to 


hinder them? Is it to build up, or to 
pull down; to save life, or to destroy? 
Is it designed to stand as a barrier in 
the way of National progress and 
well-being, or as a vehicle to bear our 
people on to the realization of their 
possibilities and the fulfillment of their 


destinies ?” 

The answer to this question is found 
in the preamble, which gives six rea- 
sons why this constitution was or- 
dained and established. Of these, the 
last three bear directly upon the pro- 
position in hand. The constitution 
was designed to “provide for the 
common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty” to the generation then living 
and to posterity. Congress is specifi- 
cally authorized (Clause 15 of Sec- 
tion VIII) to “repel invasions.” But 
suppose, by oversight, these two 
words had been omitted. Shall we be- 
lieve that, with an invading army 
landing upon our coast, the two houses 
of Congress would sit mute and impo- 
tert in their seats and permit the 
land to be desolated by flame and 
sword? In case constitutional phrase- 
ology were desired as a_ warrant, 
would they not quickly seize upon the 
language of the preamble and “pro- 
vide for the common defence”’ by con- 
triving appropriate means for repel- 
ling the enemy? 

And what difference can it make to 
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the American people, present or to 
come, whether their land is desolated 
by a military or an industrial army; 
whether they be impoverished for the 
enrichment of kings, or of mnillion- 
aires; whether their wealth be drain- 
ed away from them in the form of 
tribute to conquerors, or through the 
erosion of their fields and the flood- 
ing of their homes and hives of in- 
dustry? 

What do we mean by “the blessings 
of liberty,” unless we inciude in the 
list of such blessings the liberty to sup- 
ply our material wants? And if the 
“general welfare’ be not involved in 
this question, in what question, pray, 
may we expect to find it? 

And if the general welfare is in- 
deed involved, and specific constitu- 
tional warrant is still desired, let the 
anxious, hesitating legislator read the 
first of the enumerated powers of Con- 
gress (Clause 1 of Section VIII): 


“The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts 
and excises, to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defence and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States.” 
What more can he ask than this? At 
the hearing, on, January 30th, it was 
demonstrated beyond all question or 
doubt, to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, as it had been demonstrated to 
the same committee some two years 
ago, and is being constantly proved to 
the public, that the general welfare is 
vitally concerned in this question. Let 
Congress now proceed to exercise its 
specific and “expressly delegated” 
power and “provide for the general 
welfare” by passing the Appalachian 
Bill. 


The menace to _ that 
great amount of forest 
land which belongs to 
private owners from unjustly high 
taxation is recognized. This menace 
is most dangerous. If it is worth 
while for the United States to estab- 
lish National Forests and for the 
States to plant trees and encourage 
the planting of trees, it is prepostet- 
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ous to leave the system of taxation in 
such condition that trees which are 
already growing must be cut. 

The Chicago ~ Journal, in an editor- 
ial quoted in ForEstRY AND IRRIGATION 
for January, urged that all available 
forest land everywhere should be 
taken in hand by the United States 
Government. While constitutional 
reasons may perhaps prevent the 
widest application of this policy, there 
is nothing to hinder State Govern- 
ments from establishing State for- 
ests, or from changing their tax laws. 

In the present critical condition of 
the country bounties for the plant- 
ing of forests might not be out of 
place. These, of course, should be 
on such terms that the young plant- 
ings will be properly cared for until 
they are well grown. The bounty 
from increased value, however, may 
be ample inducement, if protection and 
technical advice are given by the 
State. 

Lands sold for taxes ought to be 


bought up by the State, as in Wis- 
consin, and planted to woods; or ex- 
changed for other lands to be plant- 


ed; or sold, and the proceeds used 

buy compact bodies of land for 
forest planting. Here is a course 
that is open to every State. Constitu- 
tional limitation upon tax reductions 
will not apply here, because the State 
forests will not be subject to taxa- 
tion. Citizens should besiege their 
legislatures for this. 


A Practicable The Western World has 
Reform Press 2 forestry department 

conducted by Mr. W.G. 
M. Stone, president of the Colorado 
State Forestry Association. Here is 
a good suggestion for State societies 
devoted to various kinds of public 
improvement work. Instead of start- 
Ing a paper of its own, such a society 
may often with advantage select a 
suitable and favorably disposed paper 
of general circulation, alre ady in ex- 
istence, and arrange for a special de- 
partment in it. representing the move- 
ment for which the society is work- 
ing. The society might obtain the 
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privilege of naming the editor of the 
department, and would give support 
to the paper in return. A _ general 
paper has the vast advantage that it 
circulates- amongst many people who 
are outside of the movement; yet at 
the same time this arrangement will 
cost less»than the maintenance of a 
separate periodical. It would be de- 
sirable to make this arrangement with 
a moderately low-priced paper, so that 
the society could get its friends te 
promote the circulation of the paper. 


_A_ correspondent and 

subscriber of Forestry 
AND [IRRIGATION living 
in the State of Chihuahua, in Mexico, 
writes : 

“There is much timber land in this 
State and there are no restrictions as 
to cutting down trees, so that the same 
mistake is being made of promiscu- 
ously cutting down forests that was 
made in our own country some years 
ago, before there were regulations in 
this matter.” 

This is a great pity. If the States 
of Mexico would see their opportunity 
they would regulate the cutting of 
their forests so that they would have, 
for years to come, the opportunity of 
supplying the markets of the United 
States; and most certainly would this 
be true if the States and the Mexican 
Federal Government would take the 
forests in hand as public property; 
whereas, if lumber companies are al- 
lowed to cut without restrictions, the 
timber crop will last but a few years 
and most of the profits will go into 
the hands of foreign investors. 

Financial and lumber papers in this 
country constantly report fresh move- 
ments in the way of building railroads 
and saw mills for the purpose of de- 
veloping the lumbering resources of 
Mexico. The financial stringency in 
the United States, however, has 
caused temporary suspension of a 
number of deals pending for the pur- 
chase of large tracts of timber lands 
by Americans in different parts of 
Mexico. 


Mexico’s 
Opportunity 
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arguments thus far made have been 
based primarily on this clause. Ob- 
viously, the question of interstate com- 
merce is clearly involved, for the Ap- 
palachian-White Mountain rivers are 
intcrstate rivers and carry commerce 
which the destruction of the forests 
‘s gravely imperiling. 


What Are But suppose there were 
Constitutions no interstate rivers and 
For? : : 
interstate commerce in- 
volved, are we to concede the validity 
of the constitutional objection? As 
the Great Teacher asked regarding the 
Sabbath, so we may ask regarding the 
constitution: “What is its reason for 
existence? Is it to help men, or to 


hinder them? Is it to build up, or to 
pull down; to save life, or to destroy? 
Is it designed to stand as a barrier in 
the way of National progress and 
well-being, or as a vehicle to bear our 
people on to the realization of their 
possibilities and the fulfillment of their 


destinies ?” 

The answer to this question is found 
in the preamble, which gives six rea- 
sons why this constitution was or- 
dained and established. Of these, the 
last three bear directly upon the pro- 
position in hand. The constitution 
was designed to “provide for the 
common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty” to the generation then living 
and to posterity. Congress is specifi- 
cally authorized (Clause 15 of Sec- 
tion VIII) to “repel invasions.” But 
suppose, by oversight, these two 
words had been omitted. Shall we be- 
lieve that, with an invading army 
landing upon our coast, the two houses 
of Congress would sit mute and impo- 
tert in their seats and permit the 
land to be desolated by flame and 
sword? In case constitutional phrase- 
ology were desired as a_ warrant, 
would they not quickly seize upon the 
language of the preamble and “pro- 
vide for the common defence” by con- 
triving appropriate means for repel- 
ling the enemy? 

And what difference can it make to 
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the American people, present or to 
come, whether their land is desolated 
by a military or an industrial army; 
whether they be impoverished for the 
enrichment of kings, or of million- 
aires; whether their wealth be drain- 
ed away from them in the form of 
tribute to conquerors, or through the 
erosion of their fields and the flood- 
ing of their homes and hives of in- 
dustry ? 

What do we mean by “the blessings 
of liberty,” unless we include in the 
list of such blessings the liberty to sup- 
ply our material wants? And if the 
“general welfare” be not involved in 
this question, in what question, pray, 
may we expect to find it? 

And if the general welfare is in- 
deed involved, and specific constitu- 
tional warrant is still desired, let the 
anxious, hesitating legislator read the 
first of the enumerated powers of Con- 
gress (Clause 1 of Section VIII): 


“The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts 
and excises, to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defence and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States.” 
What more can he ask than this? At 
the hearing, on. January 3oth, it was 
demonstrated beyond all question or 
doubt, to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, as it had been demonstrated to 
the same committee some two years 
ago, and is being constantly proved tu 
the public, that the general welfare 1s 
vitally concerned in this question. Let 
Congress now proceed to exercise its 
specific and “expressly delegated’ 
power and “provide for the general 
welfare” by passing the Appalachian 
Bill. 


The menace to _ that 
great amount of forest 
land which belongs to 
private owners from unjustly high 
taxation is recognized. This menace 
is most dangerous. If it is worth 
while for the United States to estab- 
lish National Forests and for the 
States to plant trees and encourage 
the planting of trees, it is preposter- 
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ous to leave the system of taxation in 
such condition that trees which are 
already growing must be cut. 

The Chicago Journal, in an editor- 
jal quoted in FoRESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
for January, urged that all available 
forest land everywhere should be 
taken in hand by the United States 
Government. While constitutional 
reasons may perhaps prevent the 
widest application of this policy, there 
is nothing to hinder State Govern- 
ments from establishing State for- 
ests, or from changing their tax laws. 

In the present critical condition of 
the country bounties for the plant- 
ing of forests might not be out of 
place. These, of course, should be 
on such terms that the young plant- 
ings will be properly cared for until 
they are well grown. The bounty 
from increased value, however, may 
be ample inducement, if protection and 
technical advice are given by the 
State. 

Lands sold for taxes ought to be 


bought up by the State, as in Wis- 
consin, and planted to woods; or ex- 
changed for other lands to be plant- 
ed; or sold, and the proceeds used 
to buy compact bodies of land for 
forest planting. Here is a course 


that is open to every State. Constitu- 
tional limitation upon tax reductions 
will not apply here, because the State 
forests will not be subject to taxa- 
tion. Citizens should besiege their 
legislatures for this. 


A Practicable The Western World has 
Reform Press 2 forestry department 

conducted by Mr. W.G. 
M. Stone, president of the Colorado 
State Forestry Association. Here is 
a good suggestion for State societies 
devoted to various kinds of public 
improvement work. Instead of start- 
Ing a paper of its own, such a society 
may often with advantage select a 
suitable and favorably disposed paper 
of general circulation, already in ex- 
istence, and arrange for a special de- 
partment in it. representing the move- 
ment for which the society is work- 
ing. The society might obtain the 
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privilege of naming the editor of the 
department, and would give support 
to the paper in return. A general 
paper has the vast advantage that it 
circulates amongst many people who 
are outside of the movement; yet at 
the same time this arrangement will 
cost less than the maintenance of a 
separate periodical. It would be de- 
sirable to make this arrangement with 
a moderately low-priced paper, so that 
the society could get its friends to 
promote the circulation of the paper. 


Mexico's A correspondent and 
Opportunity subscriber of Forestry 

AND IrkIGATION living 
in the State of Chihuahua, in Mexico, 
writes : 

“There is much timber land in this 
State and there are no restrictions as 
to cutting down trees, so that the same 
mistake is being made of promiscu- 
ously cutting down forests that was 
made in our own country some years 
ago, before there were regulations in 
this matter.” 

This is a great pity. If the States 
of Mexico would see their opportunity 
they would regulate the cutting of 
their forests so that they would have, 
for years to come, the opportunity of 
supplying the markets of the United 
States; and most certainly would this 
be true if the States and the Mexican 
Federal Government would take the 
forests in hand as public property; 
whereas, if lumber companies are al- 
lowed to cut without restrictions, the 
timber crop will last but a few years 
and most of the profits will go into 
the hands of foreign investors. 

Financial and lumber papers in this 
country constantly report fresh move- 
ments in the way of building railroads 
and saw mills for the purpose of de- 
veloping the lumbering resources of 
Mexico. The financial stringency in 
the United States, however, has 
caused temporary suspension of a 
number of deals pending for the pur- 
chase of large tracts of timber lands 
by Americans in different parts of 
Mexico. 
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The Twenty-Seventh 
Annual Meeting of the 
American Forestry As- 
sociation, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 
29th, was memorable. Secretary of 
Agriculture James Wilson presided. 

A full report will be found on an- 
other page of this magazine. 


Annual 
Meeting of 
American For- 
estry Asso- 
ciation 


Congressional The annual meeting of 
Hearing on the Association was 
Appalachian foll d 
Bill ollowed the next day 
by a notable hearing on 
the Appalachian National Forest bill 
before the House committee on Agri- 
culture. It was attended by some 200 
representatives, from twenty States. 
These came as representatives of bus- 
iness and professional associations and 
citizens’ organizations which recognize 
the immense importance to the coun- 
try of this proposition. They were 
headed by Gov. Hoke Smith of 
Georgia. Among them were, from 
New England and the East: 


Philip W. Ayres, Forester, Society 
of New Hampshire Forests, Forester, 
College Grant. fenry A. Barker, Department 
Vice-President ‘‘Public Reservations’ Commit- 
tee American Civic Association, Representing 
Mayor of Providence, Providence Board of Trade, 
and League of Improvement Societies in Rhode 
Island. Robert P. Bass, New Hampshire Fores- 
try Commissioner. Thomas H. Dearborn, Con- 
cord, N. H.; State Entomologist. C. F. De For- 
est, New Haven, Conn.; Representing Connecti- 
cut Lumber Association.’ F. C. Dumaine, ‘Treas- 
urer, Amoskeag Manufacturing Company of Bos- 
ton. Chas. L. Elwell, Concord, N. H.; recently 
Speaker House of Representatives. R. E. Faulk- 
ner, Keene, N. New Hampshire Forestry 
Commissioner. G. W. Field, Chairman, Commis- 
sion on Fisheries and Game, Boston. Chas. M 
Floyd, Manchester, N. H., Governor of New 
Hampshire. C. C. Goodrich, Hartford, Conn., 
Manager Hartford and New York ‘Transportation 
Company. H. S. Graves, Director, Yale For- 
est School. James P. Gray, Boston. Hydro- 
graphic Enquirer, is Boston Manufacturers’ 
Insurance Company. J. apecet, Peru, Vt.; 
representing the SB and State Forestry As- 
sociation. William S. Harvey, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association, National Board 
of Trade. Henry R. Hayes, representing Stone & 
Webster, Electrical Engineers, 147 Milk street, 
Boston. E. F. Hitchins, Waterville, Maine. 
State Entomologist. J. Blakeley Hoar, Brook- 
line, Mass. Appointed by Governor of Mass. Mr. 
John G. Jack, Forest Department, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Lieut.-Governor Lake, Hartford, Conn. 
Geo. P. Leighton, Vice-President American Civic 
Ass’n., Monadnock Farms. Arthur Low, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., Pres. Park Hill and Lancaster Manu- 
facturing Companies. J. Horace McFarland, Har- 
risburg, Pa., President American Civic Associa- 
tion. Hon. John McLane, Governor of New 


Protection 
Dartmouth 


Hampshire, Milford, N. H. Frank W. Rolling, 
Governor of New Hampshire, President Sog 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests. Dr, Jj 
Rothrock, Harrisburg, Pa,, Member Pennsyl 
Forestry Commission. Harvey N. Shepard, 

ton, representing Commonwealth of Massachu 
Mass. State Board of Trade, Appalachian Mi 
tain Club. Edwin A. Start, Secretary, Mi 
chusetts Forestry. Association, representing 

Association and Commonwealth of Massachw 
Dr. Geo. F. Swain, Prof. of Civil Engineeg 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Member Be 
Transit Commission, representing State of Ma 
chusetts. Woodbury, Boston, Sec’y } 
tional Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. @ 
ton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia, Pa., 

American Civic Association. Chas. T. Woods, 
rector, Maine Agricultural Experiment Statig 
Orono, Maine. ‘ 


From the South came a_ distif 
guished delegation, including: 


Mr. E. J. Watson, Commissioner of Agri 
ure, Commerce and Immigration, S. C.; Prof. 
C. Glenn, Vanderbilt University, Tenn.; 
Lee, Jr., Electrical Engineer, Charlotte, N. 
John Wallace, Jr., Secretary Alabama Fore 
Commission and State Game Commissioner; 
erford P. Hayes, President Appalachian 
Association, Asheville, N. C.; Mark Packard, 1 
owner of coal lands in Eastern Tennessee; 
K. Smith, St. Louis, Secretary National Lum 
Manufacturers Association; S. B. Smith, lav 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; Allen M. Schoen, m 
ber American Institute of Electrical Engineet 
and others. 


Appalachian The day was devote 
Bill largely to the hearing ¢ 
expert testimony, chié 
ly on the relations of the forests 


Necessary 


wood, power and _ navigation. 
Gifford Pinchot, forester, showed thi 
a wood famine is but twenty or thi 
years distant. Messrs. Lee, Schoe 
Swain, and others, showed the vai 
significance of water and _ electf 
power, and the dependence of bo 
upon forests. The filling of tf 
streams, the loss to navigation, and tf 
cost to Government to remove the seg 
iment was brought out. 

Mr. Harvey N. Shepard, an emt 
nent attorney of Boston, gave a cof 
vincing argument on the constitution 
ality of the bill. Governor Smith 
last speech also treated this questi 
Both these addresses will be found# 
full elsewhere in this issue. 7 

Governor Smith closed the present 
tion with a powerful argument and 4 
peal for the bill. Chairman Scott, @ 
Kansas, declared that not a single dul 
moment had marred the entire day 








fact 
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hearing; and that every member of 
the committee was convinced of the 
importance of the measure 


Owing to the annual 
For 1907, meeting and the work 
Vol. XI with Congress in con- 
nection with the Appalachian Bill, it 
has been impossible to prepare the in- 
dex to Forestry AND [RRIGATION for 
the year 1907, or Volume XIII, so 
soon as would otherwise have been 
done. Now, however, it will be ready 
within a few days; and any members 
or others who preserve their annual 
files and wish the index can have it on 
application to this office. 


Index 


During the past few 
Eso Sag years the blue gum tree, 

re one of the Australian 
eucalypts, has been planted in parts of 
southern Florida, and has thrived to 
such a degree as to assure good re- 
sults from plantings of that species in 
the southern section of the peninsula. 
The successful plantings were made 
in low sandy soils near Cape Cana- 
veral, about Fort Myers, and else- 
where. The water level is usually less 
than six feet below the surface, and 
the trees find no difficulty in obtaining 
all the moisture needed. 

The blue gum and other eucalypts 
were brought to California from Aus- 
tralia many years ago, and have shown 
remarkable growth in the warm cli- 
mate and friendly soils of the Pacific 
Coast. The eucalyptus becomes a 
trunk in a few years when conditions 
are favorable, but it can not withstand 
severe frost, and for that reason it can 
be grown with profit only in limited 
areas of the United States. Much at- 
tention is being given to it in Califor- 
ma, and hundreds of thousands of 
trees were planted the past year. Rail- 
roads use it for ties and are planting 
large tracts for that purpose. It has 
many uses—fuel, posts, poles, and 
lumber. No tree grows with greater 
rapidity. 

_ The success which has attended the 
introduction of this valuable tree in 
southern Florida proves that it will 


Eucalyptus 
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prosper there. Although much of the 
soil is stony, the underground water 
lies near the surface and the roots of 
the eucalypt easily reach it. If they 
can obtain sufficient anchorage to hold 
the trunks against the force of the 
wind, success is reasonably sure even 
in the stony ground, while many situa- 
tions are available where the soil is 
deep and is free from stones, and in 
such places the eucalypts find ideal 
conditions for rapid growth. 

The frontispiece in this magazine 
illustrates the splendid growth of the 
eucalyptus in California. 


From the Office of 
—— Drainage Investigations 

of the United States 
Department of Agriculture comes a 
note in regard to the forestry situa- 
tion in the lowlands of the Carolinas 
and of the Mississippi Valley. It says: 
“A considerable portion of these lands 
is heavily timbered and has been pur- 
chased by companies and syndicates 
who are removing the merchantable 
timber as rapidly as possible, and are 
placing the lands upon the market for 
the uses of agriculture. Before they 
can be made useful for such a purpose 
they must be adequately drained. 
The soil is exceedingly fertile and 
productive when put in proper condi- 
tion, and yields a far greater return 
for crop growing than for forestry. 
It would seem that some restriction 
should be placed upon this work for 
the future good of these areas. With- 
in the last few years much valuable 
timber has ben removed and burned 
in the process of clearing the land for 
cotton plantations. Since this will 
not probably be done in the future to 
any great extent, as the timber is 
saleable and will yield a revenue, no 
care is evidently given to the preser- 
vation of any timber upon land which 
can be used for other purposes.” It 
is added that the people of the sec- 
tions in question apparently think 
that no shortage of timber will ever 
result from the course they are pur- 
suing, and that they very much doubt 
the trustworthiness of the figures 


Destruction 
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given by various forestry promoters 
regarding the length of time when 
the timber supply will be exhausted.” 


The Earth The Century Magazine 
Modified says editorially: “In 
by Man 27 ere 

view of the prediction 
by so careful an authority as Mr. 
Pinchot, that at the present rate of de- 
struction there will be a timber fam- 
ine in the United States within twen- 
ty-five years, it behooves all executives 
and legislators charged with the af- 
fairs of either Nation or State to study 
this question thoroughly. To such we 
confidently recommend the famous 
and interesting volume by the late 
George P. Marsh, formerly American 
minister in Rome, entitled “The Earth 
as Modified by Human Action,” the 
recent reissue of which by the Scrib- 
ners is a public service. We chal- 
lenge any one to read the chapters re- 
lating to the dire effects of forest de- 
struction in the Mediterranean coun- 
tries without becoming an ardent 
champion of a prompt and radical pol- 
icy, to the end that our own country 
may escape the same fate.” 


Pioneer Fully seven hundred 
Farmers Hear farmers from Minnesota 
About Trees oon 
and the two Dakotas 
were present at the recent meeting of 
the Tri-State Grain and Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, at Fargo, North Da- 
kota. Though interested in everything 
which could add to their success in 
making fruitful the windswept prair- 
ies, these pioneer farmers were espec- 
ially eager to learn the secrets of suc- 
cessful tree planting. One entire day 
was given over to horticulture and its 
various branches. The importance of 
the subject of forestry was brought 
out by four different speakers. These 
were G. H. Whiting, a pioneer nurs- 
eryman, Prof. E. G. Cheyney, of Min- 
nesota Agricultural College, Prof. C. 
B.. Waldron, of North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, and C. A. Kupfer, of 
the United States Forest Service. 
One of the speakers at the conven- 
tion made a brief, synopsis of the 
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points emphasized in the discussion on} 
tree planting, as follows: 


“There is no question regarding the! 
need for tree planting on the north- 
ern prairies. Every attempt should be: 
made to protect the farm buildings,¥ 
animals and orchards from the severe? 
winds which are so hot and dry dur-9 
ing the summer and so terribly cold} 
and dry during the winter months, 
Comfort in the home, complete success 4 
in stock raising, and the avoidance of} 
complete failure in orcharding, de- 
mand this. Farmers should grow their? 
own fence posts, poles, fuel, repair” 
material, and where waste lands per-¥ 
mit, their lumber for barns, sheds, and * 
other uses, : 

“While the demand for fence posts} 
in these three States is not very great 
at the present time, it will continue to¥ 
grow as the country develops and} 
farming becomes more _ intensive. 
When agricultural development be- 
comes as great here as in Iowa, where 
over $1,000,000 worth of posts are} 
used annually, the annual outlay for 7 
such material in these three States will 7 
be enormous. It is frequently worth ¥ 
more than the price of the lumber to 
have a piece of repair material close 
at hand. All these things the farmers 
of these States can provide for them- 4 
selves at a great profit.” 


of the ® 
Northwest are working 


Lumbermen ‘The lumbermen 


and 

sasieeatats for an amendment to} 
the Interstate Commerce Law that J 
will allow a hearing on all changes in | 
interstate tariffs issued by transporta- % 
tion companies, previous to their tak- 
ing effect. ‘The publisher of the Pa- 7 
cific Northwest states that the rail-@ 
roads have practically confiscated the 
lumber industry of the Northwest by 
an arbitrary rate, and the manufactur- 
ers have at present no recourse but to 
let their plants remain idle. For over 
three months, it is said, fifteen thous- 
and men, with an average daily pay- 
roll of nearly $60,000, have been out 
of employment in that section. 
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Mrs. W. I. 
Chairman of Forestry 
Committee, Montana 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, writes 
that Arbor Day in that State has been 
changed this year to the third Tues- 
day in April, which is an improvement 
on the former date, being more suit- 
able to planting conditions and school 
work. 

She says that this spring the school 
children are going to vote on a State 
tree. This vote will take place on Ar- 
bor Day. 

The literature which they expect to 
receive from the Forest Service will 
be distributed by the County Superin- 
tendents to the teachers ; then the chil- 
dren will make an investigation of the 
trees and vote for their choice. This 
is one way of teaching the oncoming 
generation about trees. 


ideas es Higgins, 
State Tree 


The Forestry Committee 
of the Maine Federation 
of Women’s Clubs urges 


Maine 
Women’s 
Clubs 


that every club in Maine give this year 
one program, or at least a part of a 
program, to that most important sub- 


ject, forestry. It urges them to ar- 


range a forestry exhibit, to observe. 


Arbor Day, and otherwise promote 
public sentiment in favor of forestry, 
and to call attention to the White 
Mountain-Appalachian forest propo- 
sition. It asks also that the club wo- 
men join the Maine Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 

At the midwinter meeting of the 
federation at Lewiston it was unani- 
mously voted to support a movement 
to make Mt. Katahdin and the adjoin- 
ing region a State forest reserve. 


New 
Mexico 
Industry 


Concurrently with the 
Sixteenth National Irri- 
ation Congress, to be 
held at Albuquerque, N. M., Septem- 
ber 29 to October 3, 1908, the people 
of New Mexico will hold a State In- 
dustrial Exposition. The congress 
alone would furnish a large attendance 
for an exposition if all the delegates 
should attend the show. 
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Another 
Municipal 
Forest 


At Prineville, Illinois, a 
wealthy citizen has given 
forty acres of woodland 
to the town, and it is to be used in na- 
ture study for the school children. It 
will be developed and administered 
as a public property. 


The streams whose 
headwaters lie among 
the peaks of the South- 
ern Appalachians, -flowing westward 
to the Mississippi or eastward to the 
Atlantic, furnish opportunities for the 
development of water power so won- 
derful that the meagerness of their 
present use for this purpose is little 
less than marvelous. 


Immense 
Southern 
Water Powers 


Engineers of the United States 
Geological Survey, after making a 
careful study of the streams, the 
quantity of water they carry, and 
their fall in various portions of their 
courses, have estimated that they af- 
ford a minimum of about 2,800,000 
horsepower; at least 50 per cent of 
which, or 1,400,000 horsepower, is 
available for economic development. 
These figures, it should be noted, rep- 
resent the minimum horsepower. If 
the flood waters could be stored and 
the flow of the streams properly regu- 
lated, the minumum power available 
for economic development might be 
increased from three to fifteen times. 


The estimates of the engineers of 
the Survey are based on the present 
condition of the drainage area, but if 
the abuse of the upland area is con- 
tinued, the available power will be 
largely reduced. Not the height of 
the floods, but the length and depres- 
sion of the low-water season, govern 
the power that any stream will yield. 
The more uniform the flow of a riv- 
er, the greater its value for power, as 
for all other purposes; and this uni- 
formity is dependent solely on the 
condition of the land surfaces. An 
upland bared of forests discharges its 
rain $0 quickly that in dry seasons 
there is no water left in the ground to 
supply a flow. 
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Harvard 
Men in 
Maine Woods 


The Senior class in 
Forestry at Harvard 
University spent the 
month of January in a study of lum- 
bering in the Maine woods, under 
Prof. Austin Cary. Spending a few 
days about Bangor in manufacturing 
plants, they examined the logging 
work of the Great Northern Paper 
Company and others in the region of 
Moosehead Lake, and the west branch 
of the Penobscot; and then, taking 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to Lake 
Megantic, worked their way down 
through the Androscoggin Valley to 
Rumford Falls. Professor Cary has 
long been familiar with this region, 
and going under his guidance the stu- 
dents get not only a clear idea of the 
method and costs of lumbering and 
the changes gradually being intro- 
duced in the interest of better fores- 
try, but an insight into the controlling 
business and financial conditions as 
well. 

Mr. J. J. Dearborn, of the class of 
1907, on February Ist begins an en- 
gagement with the Diamond Match 
Company. His work will have to do 
with the company’s land holdings in 
Massachusetts. 


Kansas 
Agricultural 
College 


It is expected that be- 
fore long there will be 
a forestry course in the 
Kansas Agricultural College. There 
are already twenty students enrolled 
in forestry studies; one class in den- 
drology, one in silviculture, and one in 
general forestry. Professor Eastman 
is planning to organize a tree plant- 
ing club in the college in the spring 
term. The interest in these subjects 
among the students is increasing. 


Iowa 
Agricultural 
College 


here are forty-eight 
students enrolled in the 
forestry course at Iowa 
Agricultural College. This number 
includes senior and junior men in 
horticulture and forestry, and one 
class of civil engineers in technology. 
Several of the students are planning 
to make forestry their profession. It 
is interesting, however, to see how 
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many study forestry who do not plan 
to make it their special occupation. 
This implies that the fundamental im- 
portance of this factor in our indus- 
trial life is coming to be realized. 


An Academy 
Teaches 
Forestry 


Not only in collegiate 
institutions is there 
room for teaching of 
forestry ; but as technological colleges 
have their counterparts in industrial 
high schools, so with forest schools. 

Powder Point School, Duxbury, 
Mass., has just established a prepara- 
tory course in forestry. Its announce- 
ment will be found in the advertising 
pages of this magazine. 


Abrasive 
Materials in 
United States 


Among the less promi- 
nent natural resources of 
the country are abrasive 
materials. Over $2,000,000 worth of 
abrasives were produced last year, 
two-thirds of them being natural min- 
erals. The list includes the following: 
Oilstones and _ scythestones; grind- 
stones and pulpstones; buhrstones, 
and millstones; pumice; infusorial 
earth and tripoli; crystalline quartz; 
garnet, corundum and emery; car- 
borundum; crushed steel; and alun- 
dum (artificial corundum). 


A New 
Forestry 
Society 


The American Forest 
Preservation Society has 
recently been organized, 
with the Secretary’s office at Corfu, 
N. ¥. 

They intend to incorporate under 
the laws of New York as an educa- 
tional association; to conduct aggres- 
sive propaganda for a large member- 
ship, including a junior class for 
school children; to encourage the or- 
ganization of tree-planting clubs in 
every town and hamlet; and to at- 
tempt to secure whatever legislation 
their advisory board deems advisable 
in the various States and at Wash- 
ington. 


West Virginia On February 11ththis of- 


Forestry 


yt ay fice was notified of the 
ssociation 


organization of a West 
Virginia Forestry Association, with A. 
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W. Nolan, Professor of Forestry and 
Horticulture in West Virginia Univer- 
sity, at Morgantown, as_ secretary. 
The American Forestry Association 
welcomes this new organization to 
the ranks of workers for the preserva- 
tion of the Nation’s resources. 


The Colorado State 
Forestry Association 
held its 23rd annual 
meeting on January 22d, with three 
sessions, morning, afternoon, and eve- 
ning. This was the most successful 
annual meeting they have ever held. 
There was not a weak place in the 
program. Methods in forestry, for- 
estry education, forestry propaganda, 
and the Government forest policy, 
were amongst the subjects discussed. 


Colorado 
Forestry 
Meeting 


A resolution has been 
introduced in the South 
Carolina Legislature by 
Hartwell M. Ayer, of Florence, to 
create a commission to investigate for- 
est conditions in that State and report 
to the Legislature next year. The 
proposed commission would include a 
forestry professor from the State Uni- 
versity, one practical lumberman of 
the State, and two other experts on 
the subject, together with the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. Though it may not pass this 
session, it will be brought up again 
at the next session, and the effort will 
doubtless improve public sentiment. 
The plan will also be brought to the 
attention of the proposed consolida- 
tion of waterways interests in that 
State. 


Commission 
in South 
Carolina 


Three forestry bills have 
just been introduced in 
the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture by Senator Minch. One is to 
amend the law relating to fire wardens 
and the prevention of forest fires. It 
makes some radical departures, from 
which good results are expected. An- 
other amends the forest park reserva- 
tion law by compensating the town- 
ships for the taxes they lose when 


New Jersey 
Legislation 
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land becomes State property. The 
third provides definite means for con- 
trolling fires when they start along 
railroads. 
_— | State Senator Cobb, of 
ba New York, has intro- 

duced in the New York 
Legislature a bill embodying the prin- 
ciples of tax reform for woodlands 
which have been urged in Forestry 
AND IrricaTion. ‘The bill provides 
that land devoted to wood, timber and 
forest products shall be assessed at a 
rate no higher than the rate on bar- 
ren land in the same tax district. It is 
also provided that upon application, 
the Forest, Fish, and Game Commis- 
sioner shall send a forester to inspect 
such woodlands and recommend 
measures to promote the growth of 
trees. Mr. J. S. Whipple, who holds 
this office, spoke before the Assembly 
at Albany recently in favor of the 
bill. 


The New York Board 
of Trade and Transpor- 
tation received from its 
Forestry Committee a report upon 
the creation of a forest reserve in the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains and 
one in the White Mountains of New 


New York 
Board 
of Trade 


Hampshire. The report favored the 
creation of these reserves, and was 
unanimously adopted by the Board; 
and in accordance with a resolution 
adopted, the secretary of the Board 
will convey to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from New York State a re- 
quest of the Board that they support 
the bill in favor of these National 
Forests. 


William T. Clark, of 
Spokane, president of 
the Wenatchee Canal 
Company, operating at Wenatchee, 
Wash., announces that when the pres- 
ent irrigation plant is completed, at a 
cost of $1,300,000, 21,000 acres of 
high-grade fruit lands in Chelan 
County will be brought under the 
ditch. Five thousand acres are al- 
ready under the water system, 8,000 


Irrigation 
and 
Bridging 
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acres will be opened this spring, and 
8,000 acres more will be made ready 
before 1910. The lands served by this 
plant will be devoted exclusively to 
orcharding. It will be cut off into five 
and ten-acre tracts for the cultivation 
of apples, peaches, pears, apricots, 
walnuts and almonds. 

It is now purposed to replace the 
overhanging flumes in the mountains 
by tunnels and ditches in the rock. 
Two miles of tunneling and the filling 
of twenty-three gulches, ranging from 
40 to 300 feet in width and from 30 to 
100 feet in depth, will be necessary. 

The bridge just completed by Mr. 
Clark’s company to carry the water 
pipes and afford connection for the 
people of East Wenatchee, Southside, 
and Columbia Valley, is the first high- 
way bridge to span the Columbia 
River in its 2,000 miles of meander- 
ing. It was opened to traffic a few 
days ago. The length of the bridge is 
more than a third of a mile. The 


highest point, which is over the piers 


at anchor arms, is 180 feet from low- 
water mark. 


Seven hundred acres of 
land in five and ten-acre 
tracts midway between 
Spokane and Coeur d’Alene, known as 
Fast Farms, will be brought under the 
ditch by the Corbin interests of Spo- 
kane early in April, when special 
trains will be run from Spokane and 
Coeur d’Alene the day the canal is 
formally opened. It is expected to put 
in the first crop this year. The main 
canal taps the Spokane River at Post 
Falls, Idaho, just below the “bear- 
trap” dam recently constructed by the 
Washington Water Power Company. 

Other important irrigation enter- 
prises to be carried out in the vicinity 
of Spokane next spring are projected 
by the White Bluffs Irrigation Com- 
pany and the Hanford Irrigation and 
Power Company. 


Irrigation 
Around 
Spokane 


Ten thousand acres of 
land in the Kootenai 
River Valley, in British 
Columbia, north of Spokane, will be 


New Irriga- 
tion on 
Kootenai 
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put under irrigation next spring, and 
opened as a fruit-growing district, by 
a party of Spokane men. J. W. Mor- 
rison has been appointed manager. 

The tract is thirty miles north of 
Fernie, near Bayne’s Lake, in a dis- 
trict which won prizes at the fruit 
expositions in England and Scotland. 
To water the land, the Kootenai 
River will be tapped at Elko, four and 
a half miles above the property. Most 
of this ditch, it is reported, has already 
been dug, and all the laterals will be 
constructed, ready for watering the 
land, by spring. All of the irrigaing 
will be done by gravity. 

Soil in the Kootenai Valley is a 
rich black loam, which is not only pro- 
ductive of fruit, but grows grains and 
hay of all kinds in abundance. The 
Great Northern station of Baynes is 
located on the tract, which is also 
within six miles of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad. The land has been 
platted into five and ten acre tracts, 
which will be disposed of to actual 
settlers at a little more than cost and 
interest on the capital invested. 


At one stroke of the 
Lieutenant - Governor's 
pen 150,000,000 acres of 
forest land in British Columbia have 
been placed in reserves. This in- 
cludes every acre of the province's 
timber lands, except what has been 
leased. This is as much land as was 
put in the National Forests of this 
country between the years 1891 and 
1907. 

The action was taken to check 
wasteful exploitation of timber re- 
sources and to bring the care and cut- 
ting of timber more effectually under 
Government control. 

The province has been leasing tim- 
ber land instead of selling it. The 
most of the leasing has been done in 
the past three or four years, and 
Americans hold the largest part of the 
10,000 leases now in force. The lease 
is, in its effect, a long-term option at 
low rate. It runs twenty-one years, 
and may be renewed at the end of the 


Every Acre 
of Forest 
Reserved 
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first term. The lessee pays twenty-five 
cents a year until he is ready to cut 
the timber, when he pays a royalty of 
fifty cents per 1,000 feet, board meas- 
ure, for the timber removed. The in- 
come of the province from leases was 
about $1,275,000 last year. 

British Columbia is the latest of the 
great soft-wood timber regions to be 
invaded by lumbermen. The Puget 
Sound region is still at top notch; but 
holdings are hard to get, and buyers 
and speculators have crossed into 
British Columbia. While there are 
many rich stands of timber in the 
province, it is doubtful if the forest 
woods furnish a cut of more than 100,- 
000,000,000 to 150,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber—less than this country uses 
in eighteen months. 

A recent issue of this magazine re- 
ported the new forest laws of Colom- 
bia in South America. That country’s 
northern namesake is not to be out- 
done in gripping the treasure while it 
is in hand. 

British Columbia does not permit 
the export of logs cut on provincial 
land. They must be sawed by mills in 
the province, which evidently intends 
not only to take care of its timber, but 
to make the most out of it. An ex- 
port duty has been seriously consid- 
ered by the Dominion Government for 
all the provinces of Canada. It is ap- 
parent that British Columbia will not 
be slow to take any advantage which 
the further diminishing of the timber 
supply of the United States may af- 
ford her in the lumber trade. 


In the annual report of 
Molson’s Bank, mention 
is made of the forest 
situation as a factor in the business 
equation in Canada. Molson’s Bank 
is one of those which, according to 
the Canadian custom, has many 
branches, fifty or sixty, scattered 
throughout the Dominion. At the 
annual meeting the president of the 
bank said: “Our forests, which have 
done so much to enrich the country 
in the past, are not receiving the pro- 


Banking and 
Forestry 


tection necessary to ensure their con- 
tinuance. Greater exertions should 
be made, not only to protect the tim- 
ber limits of the country, but also to 
replenish the rapidly disappearing 
timber.” 


pect - The people of Ireland 
; 3 pay $5,000,000 a year 
So eee for the timber which is 
imported from other countries. This 
is the penalty of failure to protect its 
forests. Ireland has only 1% per cent 
of its land in timber and much of that 
small area is covered with scrub 
growth of little value. At the same 
time 23 per cent of the island is uncul- 
tivated. Few inhabited countries have 
been so extensively deforested. 

The work of changing conditions 
for the better has been entered upon, 
however, and scientific forestry will be 
applied. Consul General Alfred Al- 
fred K. Moe, of Dublin, reports the 
progress that has been made looking 
to the preservation of the few remain- 
ing forests and the reforestation of 
vast areas. The Irish Department of 
Agriculture maintains a forest school 
at Avondale, which will have charge 
of the tree planting. 

A special study has been made of 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s estate which was 
planted to timber fifty years ago. A 
popular objection to reforestation in 
Ireland has been that forest planta- 
tions offer less employment to labor 
than equal areas of agricultural land. 
It was shown, however, that Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s forest, although planted 
on poor soil not valuable for agricul- 
ture, had employed four times as much 
labor as has been employed upon the 
agricultural land, and was more pro- 
fitable to the owner. Within the past 
year timber to the value of $50,000 
has been sold from the plantation, and 
much remains to be cut. 


Siberian Tim- An Australian corpora- 
oo eee tion has just received a 
_— concession from _ the 
Russian Government to take out 30,- 
000,000 feet of timber a year from a 
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forest in Siberia, 900 miles from Vlad- 
ivostok, to be delivered in Melbourne, 
Australia, approximately 8,000 miles 
away, and nearly three times the dis- 
tance from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. 

It is likely that no lumbering opera- 
tion of recent years more strongly il- 
lustrates the pinch in the timber sup- 
ply in all parts of the world. In the 
news of the concession, told in an 
American lumber journal, is the sug- 
gestion of the difficulty that all coun- 
tries may have to encounter in getting 
the wood which they need in the fu- 
ture. Every year timber cruisers are 
going further and further afield and 
cutting trees which in former times of 
abundance they passed because of the 
inaccessibility of the forest. 

In taking out the Siberian timber 
the Melbourne lumbermen will have 
to ship the entire year’s cut in July, 
August, September, and October, for 
during the remainder of the year there 
is no open water at the point of ship- 
ment. 

What makes this unusual feature of 
transporting bulky logs 8,000 miles 
quite feasible is that such unmanufac- 
tured stock is admitted free, while 
there is a heavy duty on all manufac- 
tured wood brought into Australia, the 
duty on lumber, for instance, being 
nearly five dollars a thousand board 
feet. At Melbourne a new mill is 
being erected to manufacture these 
logs into dressed stock, such as floor- 
ing, ceiling, and other products, as 
well as into lumber. 

In this country it is customary to 
have new mills conveniently near the 
place of production, though, with the 
continually decreasing supply, the 
larger mills often find it profitable to 
haul their timber by trams and rail- 
roads many miles to their saws. 
The hope of the United States for a 
steady supply of timber lies in the 
application of forestry to all timber 
lands, private and public. 


The President has just 
signed a _ proclamation 
creating the Jewel Cave 
National Monument within the Black 


Jewel Cave 
National 
Monument 
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Hills National Forest, South Dakota. 
This remarkable cave, which is located 
thirteen miles west and south of Cus- 
ter, the county seat of Custer County, 
in a limestone formation, is believed 
by geologists to be an extinct geyser 
channel. The national monument will 
embrace an area of 1,280 acres. 


This cave, which was explored as 
late as 1900, has been found to consist 
of a series of chambers connected by 
narrow passages with numerous gal- 
leries, the walls of which are encrusted 
with a magnificent layer of calcite 
crystal. The opening of the cave is 
situated in Hell Canyon, the walls of 
which are high and precipitous. 

The surface of the country in which 
the cave is located consists of a high 
rolling limestone plateau about 6,000 
feet above sea level. 


A Business 
Forestry 
Association 


The Hampden Forestry 
Association has _ been 
started in New York, 
not for propaganda purposes, but as 
a business enterprise. It intends to 
buy and deal in forest properties and 
water rights on such properties; to 
start a nursery and plant trees; and to 
conduct any business, such as farm- 
ing, that is necessary in connection 
with the administration of its forest 
property. 

If the taxation problem could only 
be solved, forest development would 
offer an attractive field for. invest- 
ments; and it may do so anyway. 


Not So Miss Mira Lloyd Dock, 
wed After of Fayetteville, Pa., 
member of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Forestry Commission, 
said at the recent yearly meeting of 
the American Civic Association: 
“The cost of establishing a forest 
reserve and even of maintaining it for 
some time without expectation of rev- 
enue is not only relatively but abso- 
lutely less than the loss from forest 
fires and from the devastating char- 
acter of floods originating from waste 
lands. The work of restoring the 
forest takes time, but not so much 
time as is commonly supposed.” 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


REPORTED BY 


Mrs. Lydia Adams-Williams 


In animation and inspiration, in one- 
ness of purpose, in sanguine and un- 
aaunted faith for ultimate success, in 
breadth of technical and expert testi- 
mony introduced, in scope and weight 
of argument advanced, in eloquence 
and logic, and, lastly, in the splendid 
and unsurpassed personnel of those in 
attendance, the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the American Forestry As- 
sociation, which was held in the red 
room of the New Willard, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on January 29, 1908, in 
three sessions, forenoon, afternoon, 
and night, outshone and _ totally 
eclipsed any previous meeting of the 
Association. 

Noticeable among the audience 
were several earnest and _inter- 
ested women, among them Mrs. Grace 
M. Stoddart and Mrs. Josephine A. 
Rich, nearly all of whom took notes of 
the proceedings, some for the news- 
papers and journals they represented, 
and others that they might make re- 
ports to the clubs which sent them as 
delegates. 

The meeting was opened by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, James Wil- 
son, President of the American Fores- 
try Association, who gave his annual 
address, and whose cordial, true-ring- 
ing words of welcome expressed the 
kind and genuine personality of the 
man, and sank deep into the hearts of 
his hearers, to be remembered and 
cherished long after many incidents of 
the meeting have been forgotten. 

Undivided attention and enthusias- 
tic applause marked the reading, by 
Secretary Thomas Elmer Will, of the 
comprehensive annual report of the 
board of directors. Every phase of 
the broad scope of the work of the 
American Forestry Association, in- 


cluding the publishing of the maga- 
zine FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, and 
Secretary Will’s lecture tours, was 
covered; and complete details proved 
the encouraging success of the year’s 
progress and furnished inspiration 
and incentive to the workers through- 
out the country to continue their no- 
ble efforts. 

It was with genuine regret that his 
hearers saw Secretary Wilson relin- 
quish the chair, on account of other 
duties; but they congratulated them- 
selves on the excellent substitute, Col. 
William S. Harvey, director of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
whose close attention to details, hu- 
morous appreciation, and impartial 
rulings won the admiration and appro- 
bation of all, and helped to promote 
the spirit of harmony and concerted 
action which permeated the proceed- 
ings. 

The chairman appointed the follow- 
ing persons on committees : 

Committee on Nominations — 
Messrs. H. S. Graves, H. A. Pressey, 
and F. W. Rane. 

Committee on Resolutions—Messrs. 
G. K. Smith, L. Johnson, H. A. 
Barker, E. A. Start, and C. L. Pack. 

Committee on By-Laws—Messrs. 
W. S. Harvey, J. H. Cutler, and T. E. 
Will. 

Committee on Audit—Messrs. G. P. 
Whittlesey and J. B. Adams. 

A Committee on Co-operation was 
named to prepare data and program 
for the hearing before the House 
Committee on Agriculture, with Gov. 
Hoke Smith as chairman, and includ- 
ing Messrs. W. S. Harvey, P. W. 
Ayres, E. A. Start, and others. 

The excellent report of the financial 
condition of the American Forestry 
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Association, as read by Treasurer Otto 
Luebkert, was unanimously received, 
approved, and filed. 


MR. PINCHOT’S ADDRESS. 


Continued applause greeted Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, the forester of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, who 
was introduced by Colonel Harvey as 
“the custodian and trustee of the 
largest and most valuable asset of any 
single corporation in the world— 
162,000,000 acres of land, of which it 
is almost impossible to compute the 
present value, in billions, and of which 
the future value is beyond estimate.” 

Mr. Pinchot traced the progress of 
forestry in the United States from the 
earliest times, and guided his hearers 
step by step through all the successive 
stages of its growth and retrogres- 
sion in the uncertain and precarious 
conditions of the past, to the success- 
ful and promising awakening of the 
present, and to the outlook for a fu- 
ture whose scope, whose power for 
good, and whose far-reaching, all- 
embracing magnitude not even the 
wisest is as yet fully able to compre- 
hend. 

In his address, Mr. Pinchot gave 
great credit to President Roosevelt 
for his farsighted policy of preserving 
all the country’s natural resources, 
which moved Colonel Harvey to re- 
mark that Mr. Pinchot, in his mod- 
esty had neglected to mention “the 
power behind the throne.” President 
Roosevelt, in his address before the 
National Editorial Association, at 
Jamestown, June 10, 1907, described 
the plans for preserving the water, the 
forage, the coal, and the timber, and 
said, “In all four movements my chief 
adviser, and the man first to suggest 
to me the courses which have actually 
proved so beneficial, was Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, the Chief of the National 
Forest Service.” 


OTHER ADDRESSES SUMMARIZED. 


Dr. J. T. Rothrock, of West Chester, 
Pa., secretary of the Pennsylvania For- 
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estry Reservation Commission, gave 
figures to prove that timber lands are 
daily increasing in value; he made a 
plea for the immediate purchase of the 
proposed Appalachian National For- 
ests, saying that the longer we wait 
the more we will have to pay. 

Gen. John W. Noble, of St. Louis, 
who was Secretary of the Interior un- 
der President Harrison, and who in 
that capacity issued the first order for 
the preserving of National Forests, 
and who set apart the Yellowstone and 
Yosemite National Parks, urged the 
continuance of the present National 
Forest policy. 

Hon. W. A. Reeder, of Kansas, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands, declared 
himself an ardent advocate of forest 
preservation; he emphasized Forester 
Pinchot’s contention that the electrical 
power of the future, for heating and 
lighting homes and for culinary pur- 
poses, depends upon the water power 
which is conserved by the forests. 

Mr. J. A. Pack, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and of Lakewood, N. J., a timber land 
owner, spoke against high taxation of 
timber lands. 

Along the line of educational work 
undertaken by the American Forestry 
Association, Colonel Harvey here men- 
tioned the weekly press bulletins, which 
are sent to 1,500 newspapers through- 
out the United States. 

He also spoke of the Washington 
newspaper correspondents, members 
of the Gridiron Club, representing 
newspapers and news syndicates in 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York, De- 
troit, and other cities, who were sent 
in a special car on a seven weeks’ tour 
of the West, where they visited irri- 
gation works and the Irrigation Cou- 
gress and viewed the timber, the 
grazing lands, and the water power, 
and became familiar with land condi- 
tions and land laws. 

Ex-Governor Rollins of New Hamp- 
shire was called upon, but on account 
of illness was not present, much to the 
regret of the Association. 

Chairman Harvey read a letter from 
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Governor Comer of Alabama, intro- 
ducing and endorsing John Wallace, 
Jr., secretary of the Alabama Forestry 
Commission, and State Game and Fish 
(Commissioner, who made an enthusias- 
tic address in which he spoke of the 
progress of the South, and stated that 
the Alabama delegation was pledged, 
to a man, for the Appalachian bill and 
that Alabama is not only making wise 
laws for the preservation of forests, 
but that she is enforcing those laws, 
with the assistance of the 7,000 game 
wardens of the State. 

James S. Whipple, Forest, Fish and 
Game Commissioner of New York, 
said that his State is the pioneer in the 
forestry movement, and has planted 
within 100,000 of as many trees as all 
the other States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment together. He made a plea for 
reforestation, citing the history of 
China, France, Italy, and Spain, and 
saying that New York can reforest at 
$6.50 an acre, whereas in France the 
cost (even with cheap labor) is in 
some instances as high as $35.00 an 
acre. The high cost is because they 
must remake the soil, which floods 
have washed away. By beginning now 
and saving the forests and soils, the 
United States will be spared that 
heavy expense. 

A very interesting address was given 
by Rutherford P. Hayes, of Asheville, 
‘N.C., president of the Appalachian 
Park Association, in which he told of 
conditions in his State, saying that his 
section of country was entirely denud- 
ed of trees. 


A strong plea for the establishment 
of the Appalachian National Forests, 
as demanded by the people of his sec- 
‘tion, was made by George Ward Cook, 
of Haverhill. Mass., who represented 
na interests of the Merrimac 

alley. 


Prof. F. W. Rane, State Forester of 
Massachusetts, delivered an excellent 
address in which he spoke especially 
of the great destruction and damage 
‘of forests by fire ; he explained the defi- 
nite plans to control forest fires which 
‘are practiced in his State. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
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Mr. Frederick S. Underhill, of Phil- 
adelphia, vice-president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange, gave the position 
of the lumbermen on the Appalachian 
bill, saying that nearly all the lumber 
companies of the country favor the 
bill. He said we cannot depend upon 
coal for motive power, and we must de- 
pend upon the rivers, which have 
their sources in the forests. 

Samuel B. Green, professor of Hor- 
ticulture and Forestry in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, emphasized the 
need of popular education along fores- 
try lines. He said the young men 
should be educated. He spoke of his 
resolution asking Congress to enlarge 
the Hatch Fund law so that, out of 
the proceeds of the sale of forest pro- 
ducts, an addition would be made to 
that fund to be expended for forestry 
education and forestry experiments. 
Professor Green’s resolution was ably 
seconded by Mr. Frederick W. Kelsey, 
of New York. 

The leasing of coal iands by the 
United States Government was advo- 
cated in an able paper on Co-operation 
Between the Government and Timber- 
land Owners, by Mr. Mark Packard, 
of Buffalo, who is the owner of large 
coal and timber lands in Tennessee. 
Mr. Packard gave the price at which 
the Government might lease lands for 
a number of years. 

Philip W. Ayres, forester of the So- 
ciety for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests, said we should get rid 
of sectionalism, and he appealed to the 
patriotism of the people to support the 
Appalachian forest bill. 


“Forests and the Health of the Na- 
tion” was the subject of an exception- 
ally interesting address by Mr. J. 
Horace McFarland, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., president of the American Civic 
Association. Mr. McFarland said 
that the health of the people is the 
beginning of happiness; he commend- 
ed the interest taken by cities, States 
and the Federal Government in the 
health of the people. He emphasized 
especially the health of the people as 
affected by the forests and said that 
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forests act as a filter and purifier of 
the air. We pollute the air by manufac- 
turing; forests regenerate the air and 
make it pure. 

Mr. MacFarland also spoke on the 
connection between floods and typhoid 
fever. Floods wash into a stream the 
debris and refuse from a wide belt 
along the banks which normally are 
not reached by the waters of the 
stream; and such diseases as typhoid 
fever are thus disseminated. The 
fewer forests, the more floods, and 
the greater the danger of epidemics. 

He also referred to the beneficial in- 
fluence of forests in stamping out the 
great white plague, and spoke of the 
restoring influence of the forest on the 
mind of man. 

Dr. Rothrock, of Pennsylvania, was 
enthusiastically called to the platform 
for the second time, and said that we 
should utilize the forests for the peo- 
ple. We should invite them to the 
forest and let them call it theirs. We 
should open the reservations to the 
sick for health and recreation. 

Prof. George F. Swain, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, said that he had left his pa- 
per at home, and consequently was in 
the predicament of the missionary who 
stated that because of a similar mis- 
chance he could use only the words 
God would put in his mouth, but 
hoped next time he would come bet- 
ter prepared. Professor Swain said 
that the timber question was of more 
importance than the Panama Canal, 
and he spoke of the influence of for- 
ests in regulating the stream supply. 
He said that by reason of the denuda- 
tion of the forests on the White Moun- 
tain watershed, the water power in the 
New England streams had become in- 
sufficient to run the mills; and that 95 
per cent. of the water-power factories 
and manufacturing plants have to use 
steam at certain times of the year or 
quit running. With proper forest pro- 
tection the stream flow would be suf- 
ficient all the year round. Professor 
Swain also spoke of the loss of soil 
by washing away after the trees are 
removed. 
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The statements of Professor Swain 
regarding the loss of water power by 
reason of forest denudation were ably 
corroborated by Mr. Allen M. Schoen, 
an electrical engineer, whose experi- 
ence has been in the South along the 
rivers which have their source in the 
Appalachian watershed. Protection 
of forests is especially needed there, 
since there are no lakes to hold the 
water for use during the dry season. 

Lively interest marked the able ad- 
dress of George K. Smith, of St. 
Louis, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, and a 
director of the American Forestry As- 
sociation. Mr. Smith advocated tak- 
ing a census of the timber cut and of 
the standing timber, and he further 
said that lumber operations will be 
curtailed this year as compared with 
the last two years. 

In the absence of Governor Hoke 
Smith, of Georgia, Mr. S. B. Smith, 
of Chattanooga, told of the legal dif- 
ficulties which made it impossible for 
the State of Tennesseee to control for- 
est destruction, so that the work must 
necessarily be done by the Federal 
Government. 

An enthusiastic reception was ac- 
corded Mr. William L,. Hall, assistant 
forester of the Department of Agri- 
culture, who had charge, for the de- 
partment, of the heavy work of sur- 
veying the proposed Appalachian and, 
White Mountain National Forests, as 
authorized by the last session of Con- 
gress, with regard to their commer- 
cial importance, their area and con- 
dition, the advisability of their pur- 
chase, and their probable cost. Mr. 
Hall gave a very interesting account 
of the work he has accomplished, and 
of its bearing upon the proposed legis- 
lation. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Hall’s remarks there was great ap- 
plause. 

Prof. Henry S. Graves, director of 
the Yale Forest School, made an in- 
teresting address and called attention 
to the growing need of education 
along forestry lines. 

The Association was favored with 
an entertaining talk by Clinton Rog- 
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ers Woodruff, of Philadelphia, who 
represented the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, and who made a plea for the 
establishment of the Appalachian Na- 
tional Forests. 

Mr. Ligon Johnson, president of the 
Appalachian National Forest Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga., gave an interesting talk in regard 
to the work of his association, whose 
effective efforts in giving publicity to 
the Appalachian movement and secur- 
ing the active interest of the popula- 
tion of the South, are notable. 

The evening session was largely at- 
tended and was especially interesting. 
A number of handsomely gowned la- 
dies were among the audience. 

The Committee on By-Laws re- 
ported with recommendation of cer- 
tain changes. These were adopted, 
and will appear in the complete by- 
laws, which will be republished in 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION in a later 
issue, 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The resolutions adopted recommend 
the passage at this session of Con- 
gress of the bill providing for Na- 
tional Forests in the Southern Appa- 
lachian and White Mountain regions; 
that a timber census of the United 
States be taken; and that Congress be 
asked to enlarge the Hatch Fund law, 
so that part of the receipts from Na- 
tional Forests may be expended for 
forestry education and forestry ex- 
periments. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED. 


_The report of the Committee on 
Nominations was as follows: 


For President—Hon. James Wil- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture. For 
Vice-Presidents —Edward __ Everett 
Hale, chaplain of the U. S. Senate; 
B. E. Fernow, dean of the Faculty of 
Forestry, University of Toronto; 
James W. Pinchot, Washington (since 
deceased) ; N. J. Bachelder, master of 
the National Grange, Concord, N. H.; 
George Foster Peabody, banker, New 
York; George C. Pardee, late Gov- 
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ernor of California, Sacramento; 
Rutherford P. Hayes, Asheville, N.C., 
president of the Appalachian National 
Park Association; Albert Shaw, ed- 
itor of the Review of Reviews, New 
York; W. W. Finley, president of the 
Southern Railway, Washington; J. T. 
Rothrock, secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Reservation Commis- 
sion, West Chester, Pa.; George T. 
Oliver, newspaper publisher, Philadel- 
phia; Charles R. Van Hise, president 
of the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. For Treasurer—Otto Luebkert, 
manager of the American Audit Com- 
pany, Washington. For Directors— 
James Wilson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; George P. Whittlesey, patent at- 
torney, Washington; James H. Cutler, 
retired manufacturer, Washington; 
Henry S. Graves, director of the Yale 
Forest School, New Haven, Conn.; F. 
H. Newell, director of the U. S. Rec- 
lamation Service, Washington; Wil- 
liam L. Hall, assistant forester, U. S. 
Forest Service, Washington; George 
K. Smith, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
St. Louis; William S. Harvey, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum; H. A. 
Pressey, hydraulic engineer, Wash- 
ington; Asbury F. Lever, Representa- 
tive in Congress from South Carolina ; 
W. J. McGee, Bureau of Soils, Wash- 
ington; Philip W. Ayres, forester of 
the Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, Concord, N. H.; 
Robert Garrett, capitalist, Baltimore, 
Md.; Ligon Johnson, attorney, New 
York, late of Atlanta, and president of 
the Appalachian National Forest As- 
sociation; Filibert Roth, dean of the 
Forestry School, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 

This report was unanimously adopt- 
ed, and the secretary was requested to 
cast a ballot for the unanimous elec- 
tion of each of the above. 


THE UNDERLYING IDEA. 


The principle underlying the meet- 
ings and the one to which all the ad- 
dresses reverted was that of educat- 
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ing public sentiment to the importance 
of the Appalachian National Forest 
Bill, introduced in the House by Mr. 
Currier, of New Hampshire, and Mr. 
Lever,of South Carolina. The bill asks 
for an appropriation of $5,000,000 and 
provides that 5,000,000 acres in the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains and 
600,000 acres in the White Mountains 
be set aside as National Forests for 
the purpose of preserving the ,timber 
and protecting the watersheds of 
great rivers. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE BILL. 


One of the strongest and most val- 
uable papers of the session, from the 
standpoint of influence on legislation, 
was that of Harvey N. Shepard, of 
Boston, Mass., on the constitutionality 
of the Appalachian-White Mountain 
Bill. Mr. Shepard said that if the au- 
thority of Congress to legislate for 
any particular end is undisputed, then 
the means to be used cannot be ques- 
tioned, but is wholly within the dis- 
cretion of Congress. 

It is conceded that Congress has the 
power to control and regulate com- 
merce; then, as a means to that end, 
it has the power to establish National 
Forests in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, so that the flow of the streams, 
upon which commercial activity de- 
pends, may be regulated and pre- 
served. If Congress can make dams 
to control the flow of rivers, it can 
create and buy forest reserves also for 
the same purpose. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Shepard’s 
unanswerable arguments he was ac- 
corded a great ovation. 

Representative A. F. Lever, of 
South Carolina, a member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, was 
most hopeful of the success of the 
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Appalachian bill, and spoke very elo- 
quently in its favor, citing many in- 
stances of similar legislation to prove 
the constitutionality of the bill. He 
said we could save millions by acting 
now. 

Mr. W. J. McGee, a member of the 
new and important Inland Waterways 
Commission, gave many convincing 
arguments in favor of preserving the 
forests at the headwaters of navigable 
streams. He said that every year 
1,000,000,000 tons of soil are washed 
by the rivers into the sea, which, at 
the least value that can be put upon 
it, fifty cents a ton for fertilizer, is 
worth $500,000,000. Also that the 
muddy water filled with silt from the 
mountains and valleys eats away and 
erodes the banks of streams, thus 
widening the channel and lowering the 
water, and interfering with naviga- 
tion. Clear water does not erode. 


The difference between clear water 
and muddy water is the same as that 
between a jet of air and a sand blast. 


Mr. McGee further said that when 
forests were once destroyed, restora- 
tion was slow, and that where the 
soil is washed away, it would be cen- 
turies before the land would return to 
its original fertility. Mr. McGee, a 
physicist in the Bureau of Soils, 
speaks as one who has given special 
attention to this matter of soil ero- 
sion. 

The last address of the evening was 
by Mr. W. S. Lee, Jr., of Charlotte, 
N. C., who spoke very interestingly 
on the vital question, Need of South- 
ern Appalachian Forests for Protec- 
tion of Water Power, saying particu- 
larly if you save the silt from coming 
down, by preserving the forests on the 
mountains, you have solved one of the 
great problems relating to navigation 
and water power. 








CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE 
APPALACHIAN BILL" 


BY 


Harvey N. Shepard, Attorney-at-Law, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States gave a decision May 13, 
1907, in a cause brought by the State 
of Kansas against the State of Colora- 
do which some people fear may affect 
the constitutional position of the pend- 
ing bill for acquiring National Forests 
in the Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains and White Mountains. The 
charge made by Kansas is that Colo- 
rado is depleting the flow of water in 
the Arkansas River, a river which 
flows through both these States. The 
United States of America filed its pe- 
tition of intervention, and alleged 
that within the watershed of the Ar- 
kansas River are 1,000,000 acres of 
public lands, uninhabitable and un- 
salable unless rendered so by the im- 
pounding of waters in this watershed 
to reclaim this land, that legislation 
of Congress has sanctioned the use of 
these waters in this arid region, and 
that under the Reclamation Act of 
June 17, 1902, $1,000,000 have been 
expended in procuring sites for res- 
ervoirs and dams. 

This contention brought directly to 
the court the question whether the 
amount of the flow of the waters of the 
Arkansas River is subject to the 
authority and control of the United 
States. The United States claimed 
that in and near the river, as it runs 
through Kansas and Colorado, are 
large tracts of arid lands; that the Na- 
tional Government itself is the owner 
of many thousands of acres; and that 
it has the right to make such legisla- 
tive provision as in its judgment is 
needed for the reclamation of all these 
arid lands and for that purpose to ap- 
propriate the accessible waters. 


This claim, says the Supreme Court, 
involves the question whether the re- 
clamation of arid lands is one of the 
powers granted to the General Govern- 
ment. Certainly it is not, for, in the 
enumeration of the powers granted to 
Congress by the eighth section of the 
first article of the Constitution, we can 
not find one which by any implication 
refers to the reclamation of arid lands. 

The pending bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to acquire for 
National Forest purposes lands more 
valuable for the regulation of stream 
flow than for other purposes and sit- 
uated on the watersheds of navigable 
streams. Herein is the sharp distinc- 
tion from the Kansas-Colorado cause. 
In that cause the United States alleged 
that the Arkansas River is not navig- 
able in the States of Colorado and 
Kansas. But here the only lands which 
can be acquired are those on the wa- 
tersheds of navigable rivers; and it is 
for the protection of these navigable 
rivers that these forest areas are to be 
acquired. 

No one questions the authority of 
the United States over navigable riv- 
ers. Congress may prevent or remove 
obstructions in these rivers, and it may 
take all needed measures to secure 
their uninterrupted navigability. What 
these measures shall be depends en- 
tirely upon the discretion of Congress, 
and there is no other authority what- 
ever which can question them. Since 
the days of Chief Justice Marshall 
this has been the settled rule of con- 
struction. 

It is conceded by all that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is one of 
limited powers and that it can wield 
only such attributes as are conferred 
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upon it by the Constitution. These 
are expressed in the most general lan- 
guage; they do not descend to details; 
and they do not point out the means 
and methods by which the various 
powers are to be made operative. 
Two schools of interpretation have 
existed among the statesmen and poli- 
ticians of the country. The one has 
taught that a strict and close construc- 
tion is to be placed upon all grants of 
power contained in the organic law, 
so as to limit the Government to those 
acts and means which absolutely are 
necessary to give force and operation 
to the grant. The other has maintain- 
ed that the instrument is to be con- 
strued liberally, so as to enable the 
Government to adopt any means which 
would conduce fairly and reasonably 
to make the grant operative; and that 
among such means the Government 
has an unrestricted choice, which can- 
not be limited by the courts. Those 
who thus read the Constitution, assert 


that the powers of the Government 
are full, complete, and absoiute, within 
the range of the subjects committed 
to its care; that it may adopt what- 
ever means it prefers which may tend 
to give effect to the general provisions 


of the fundamental law; and that 
among such means the selection is en- 
tirely a matter of policy and expedi- 
ency. 

The practice of the Government has 
been in accordance with the latter 
more liberal theory of construction. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States has affirmed this view with the 
greatest emphasis, and applied it to 
cases of the highest importance. The 
tribunals of most of the States have 
followed the lead of the National judi- 
ciary, although some of them have 
adopted the opposing theory, and en- 
forced it with great earnestness. 

In McCulloch vs. Maryland, 4 
Wheaton 316, the Supreme Court 
says: 

“Tt must have been the intention of 
those who gave these powers, to in- 
sure, as far as human prudence could 
insure, their beneficial execution. This 
could not be done by confining the 
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choice of means to such narrow limits 
as not to leave it in the power of Con- 
gress to adopt any which might be ap- 
propriate, and which were conducive 
to the end. This provision is made in 
a Constitution intended to endure for 
ages to come, and, consequently, to be 
adapted to the various crises of human 
affairs. To have prescribed the means 
by which Government should, in all 
future time, execute its powers, would 
have been to change, entirely, the 
character of the instrument, and give 
it the properties of a legal code. It 
would have been an unwise attempt to 
provide, by immutable rules, for ex- 
igencies which, if foreseen at all, must 
have been seen dimly and which can 
be best provided for as they occur. To 
have declared that the best means 
shall not be used, but those alone with- 
out which the power given would be 
nugatory, would have been to deprive 
the legislature of the capacity to avail 
itself of experience, to exercise its rea- 
son, and to accommodate its legislation 
to circumstances. 

“Take, for example, the power to 
establish post-offices and post-roads. 
This power is executed by the single 
act of making the establishment. But, 
from this has been inferred the power 
and duty of carrying the mail along 
the post-road, from one post-office to 
another. And, from this implied 
power, has again been inferred the 
right to punish those who steal letters 
from the post-office or rob the mail.” 

In Kohl vs. United States, 91 U. S. 
367, the Supreme Court says: 

“The powers vested by the Constitu- 
tion in the General Government de- 
mand for their exercise the acquisition 
of lands in all the States. These are 
needed for forts, armories and arsen- 
als, for navy-yards and light-houses, 
for custom-houses, post-offices, and 
court-houses, and for other public 
uses. 

“When the power to establish post- 
offices and to create courts within the 
States was conferred upon the Federal 
Government, included in it was author- 
ity to obtain sites for such offices and’ 
for court-houses, and to obtain them 
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by such means as were known and ap- 
propriate.” 

In Cooley’s Constitutional Limita- 
tions it is said: 

“So far as the General Government 
may deem it important to appropriate 
lands or other property for its own 
purposes, and to enable it to perform 
its functions—as must sometimes be 
necessary in the case of forts, light- 
houses and military posts or roads, 
and other conveniences and necessities 
of government—the General Govern- 
ment may exercise the authority as 
well within the States as within the 
territory under its exclusive jurisdic- 
tion; and its right to do so may be 
supported by the same reasons which 
support the right in any case; that is 
to say, the absolute necessity that the 
means in the Government for perform- 
ing its functions and perpetuating its 
existence should not be liable to be 
controlled or defeated by the want of 
consent of private parties or of any 
other authority.” 

As Congress has the power to de- 
clare war and to create and equip ar- 
mies and navies, it has, the Supreme 
Court says, in U. S. vs. Gettysburg 
El. Rwy. Co., 160 U. S. 681, such oth- 
er and implied powers as are necessary 
and appropriate for the purpose of 
carrying the powers expressly given 
into effect; and therefore it may take 
by right of eminent domain the land 
whereon was fought the battle of Get- 
tysburg, because this “tends to en- 
hance the respect and love of the citi- 
zen for the institutions of his country 
and to quicken and strengthen his mo- 
tives to defend them.” 

The Constitution gives to the Gov- 
ernment the power to regulate com- 
merce. Under this grant Congress 
has enacted laws for the improvement 
of harbors, the construction of piers, 
the dredging of rivers, the erection of 
an astronomical observatory, and the 
conduct of a coast survey. It has in- 
vaded the common law by limiting the 
liability of carriers upon the oceans 
and the great lakes; and it has sent 
out expeditions to observe an eclipse, 
and to explore the topography of the 
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Dead Sea. Congress has full power 
to build or repair the levees of the 
Mississippi River, and to maintain a 
bridge erected over a navigable stream 
running between several States; and 
if it may maintain, it also may cause to 
be erected. Indeed, it has exercised 
this authority several times by author- 
izing the construction of Lridges over 
the Mississippi River. 

Wilson vs. Blackbird Creek Com- 
pany, 27 U.S. 245, is in relation to a 
dam which was built under State 
authority upon a creek into which the 
tide ebbed and flowed, and the ques- 
tion before the court was whether the 
dam had been built in violation of the 
power given in the Constitution of the 
United States to Congress to regulate 
commerce, and the Supreme Court of 
the United States decided in favor of 
the State upon the ground that Con- 
gress had not passed any act in exec- 
ution of this power to regulate this 
creek, and intimates clearly that if 
Congress had passed such an act the 
State law authorizing a dam to be 
built across the creek would be void. 
It is clear that, if Congress under the 
power to regulate commerce may pre- 
vent damming of the creek on the 
ground that such a dam would destroy 
the navigability of the stream, it also 
could authorize the building of a dam 
in order to improve such navigability ; 
and, if it has this right, it certainly 
can have no less right to guard against 
destruction of a navigable river by 
protecting the headwaters and to in- 
sure a continual supply of water in the 
river by the preservation of the forest 
areas about these headwaters. 

Mr. Justice Strong says in South 
Carolina ws. Georgia, 93 U. S. 4: 
“That the power to regulate commerce, 
conferred by the Constitution upon 
Congress, extends to the control of 
navigable rivers between States—riv- 
ers that are accessible from other 
States, at least to the extent of improv- 
ing their navigability—has not been 
questioned during the argument nor 
could it be with any show of reason. 
From an early period in the history of 
the Government, it has been so under- 
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stood and determined. The power to 
regulate commerce comprehends the 
control for that purpose, and to the 
extent necessary, of all the navigable 
rivers which are accessible in a State 
other than that in which they lie. 

“For this purpose they are the public 
property of the Nation and subject to 
all the requisite legislation by Con- 
gress. This includes the power to keep 
these open and free from any obstruc- 
tion to their navigation interposed by 
the States or otherwise ; to remove such 
obstructions where they exist; and to 
provide, by such sanctions as _ they 
deem proper, against the recurrence of 
the evil and for the punishment of of- 
fenders.” 

In this case money was appropriat- 
ed by Congress to improve Savannah 
harbor by improving the navigability 
of the river, and to that end this dam 
was built. Would an appropriation 
to buy forest lands, which protect and 
provide a continued water-storing area 
on the watersheds of the Connecticut, 
Merrimac, and other rivers, be any- 
thing else than a direct and necessary 
means for the improvement of the nav- 
igability of these interstate streams? 

In Monongahela Co. vs. U. S., 148 
U. S. 312, Congress passed an act to 
purchase the dam and locks of the 
plaintiff, or, in event of failure to pur- 
chase, to condemn and take over the 
property, and the right of the United 
States to dam the river, or to take over 
the dam already built, was not ques- 
tioned. 

As Congress has power under the 
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Constitution to dredge navigable riv- | 
ers, it would seem to follow necessar- | 
ily that it has power to take such 
measures as will prevent the necessity | 
of dredging. It is evident that the % 
wasteful cutting of mountain slopes 7 
allows the soil to wash into the rivers; 7 
that navigation is threatened by the 
filling up of the channels; that this = 
can be prevented to a large extent 
by the reforesting of the mountain 
slopes. If so, then the means to be 
taken for this purpose—for example, 7 
the purchase of lands on the water- | 
shed of these rivers—will be wholly 7 
within the discretion of Congress and | 
not open to legal objection. A light- 7 
house is not an active part of the © 
Government, but only an instrument 
which it uses under the power given it 
by the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution. The holding of forest lands 
for the protection of the water supply 
of navigable rivers is an instrument 
also under this same clause of the 
Constitution. 

The Kansas-Colorado cause is not 
inconsistent with these principles. 
That cause only decides that the recla- 
mation of arid lands is not one of the 
powers granted to the General Gov- | 
ernment, and it was not claimed to be 
a means by which an express power 
was to be carried into execution. It 
was the very end sought for. The 
Supreme Court decides that this end 
is not legitimate; but it is careful not 
to say that, if this reclamation were a- 
means appropriate to a legitimate end, 
then it would be unconstitutional. 




















THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS* 


HH. JAMES WILSON, President 

of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, called the annual meeting to 
order and addressed the members as 
follows: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSOCIATION: 
Iam glad to welcome you to this meet- 
ing, to the city of Washington, and to 
congratulate you upon the progress 
that is being made along so many lines 
in the direction of forestry. There are 
some gentlemen here, one in particu- 
lar, who helped begin the National for- 
estry system—Mr. Noble, of St. Louis. 
And he no doubt will be quite as much 
interested as anyone here in knowing 
the progress that has been made in the 
great work that he had so much to do 
with inaugurating. 

The American people are learning 
the actual conditions concerning the 
forests of the country. It has been a 
work of years, and will be a work of 
years, before everything is done that 
Our 

is a forested country by na- 
When the Pilgrims founded 
New England and the Cavaliers 
founded Jamestown there were for- 
ests; and for hundreds of years it has 
been considered the proper thing to be 
a good axman, cutting down trees and 
destroying woods. And in that direc- 
tion our forerunners have been emi- 
nently successful. They have succeed- 
ed in cutting down trees and destroy- 
ing woods until it has become a ques- 
tion with us now what we are to see 
in the future, and what those who fol- 
low us shall see, with regard to the 
woods. 

You will pardon my saying a single 
word about the National Forests. They 
number over 162,000,000 acres, scat- 
tered throughout the great Northwest. 
The people there are learning that the 
foresters of the United States are their 
servants ; that the forester has no self- 
ish aim to serve; that all his aims are 
for the good of the people who are to 


should be done along these lines. 


country 
ture. 


be benefited by the American forests ; 
that the forest is to be something for 
the benefit of those who live now and 
for the benefit of succeeding genera 
tions, on and on toward all future 
times. They are dealing with the 
great trees of five hundred years’ 
growth; they are dealing with the fires 
that have been destroying so many 
acres every year, and they are steadily 
reducing the number of fires; they are 
studying the great problems of refor- 
estation, something that is new to us 

Anybody can take a spade and plant 
a tree, if he can get a young tree. It 
does not take a very great deal of re- 
search to ascertain liow to germinate a 
seed, but all the American army and 
all the American navy and everybody in 
Washington in the Government service 
combined could not reforest the bare 
lands in the forests of the United 
States if they were all set to work at 
it with a spade. It cannot be done. 
We have to get a new plan of doing 
things. Instead of planting as many 
trees as a man can plant in a day in 
the ordinary way—a few hundred- 
the time of one man must result in re- 
planting four or five hundred acres ih 
a day. Machinery must be adapted to 
the planting of tree seed. The prob- 
lem how tree seed can be planted by 
machinery must be wrought out; and 
it will be wrought out. The question 
is not where to get enough of cheap 
labor to do this work—the question is 
how to encourage the intelligent la- 
borer to do it. The American prob- 
lem is not so much getting hold of 
cheap labor as the making of intelli- 
gent labor. 

I recollect some years ago, when I 
was trying to encourage rice growing. 
some patriotic citizens asked if I did 
not know that I was wasting the pub- 
lic money, because labor was so cheap 
in the Orient that we could never com- 
pete ; that we never could grow rice in 
the United States, and we never could 
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grow tobacco and could not make 
sugar in the United States, because 
labor was so cheap in the Orient. | 
said: “That is worth inquiring into; | 
must see into that. Maybe 1 am go- 
ing too fast in asking Congress to give 
money to do things ‘that can be better 
done by other people.” And so I said 
to my people: “Ascertain how much 
an American citizen with his improved 
machinery can grow in ‘a year, and 
how much rice an Oriental with his 
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or forty vears ago and settled in the 
woods resented the idea that it did not 
belong to him. When the forestry peo- 
ple, working for the Governinent, be- 
gan to show him better ways of stop- 
ping fires and reforesting and all that, 
for a long time he could not get rid of 
the idea that those forests belonged to 
him and nobody else. 

[ recollect asking a man I met up in 
Montana (I had known him way back 
in lowa, in the early days), “How do 








Burnt hillside now in Bitter Root National Forest, Montana, burned off 25 years ago— 
Lacks protecticn for snow and rainfall—Here is where tree planting on a large 


scale is needed 


old-fashioned machinery and old-fash- 
ioned ways can grow ina year.” And 
I discovered, when I got all the re- 
ports, that the one American could do 
as much as four hundred Orientals. 
We do not need such a crowd of Ori- 
entals to come here to do cheap work. 
We want to educate the American— 
and let the world look out for the edu- 
cated American. 

In all directions we are making 
progress in these lines. In the first 
place, the man who went West thirty 


you like the forest policy of the United 


States?” He said, “I don’t like to 
have to go to a forest office and tell 
them [ want so many loads of wood.” 
“Don’t you always get it?” “Oh, yes 
But, hang it! I used | to go and take it.’ 
“Yes, but we want you now to take 
what will do no harm. We want to 
save the young growth, the trees that 
will make good wood hereafter.” 
They are gradually getting out of that 
old idea. They are gradually learning 
that the Federal Government is not 
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pushing reforestation for anybody's 
benefit,but for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican people, and particularly for the 
benefit of the people who live nearest 
to the forests. We have come to the 
time, gentlemen of the Association, 
and ladies, when broad-minded men 
with great hearts in them are taking 
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quiry will go on and on and on, to- 
ward the development of the great 
natural resources of the United States 
of America, until the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State governments and 
the individuals, all working together, 
will prepare this great republic of ours 
for its great future and for the sup- 


Digging white pine seedlings 


comprehensive views of the United 
States of America. 

_ They are not only thinking of the 
forests, but they are thinking of the 
rivers, they are thinking of the un- 
productive lands, they are thinking of 
the streams that flow idly to the 
oceans, they are thinking of the de- 
structive cutting on the mountain tops, 
where Nature’s covering taken 
away; and this thought and this in- 


is 


port of the millions that will inhabit it. 

The States are doing a good deal. 
The report of the Directors, that 
will be read this morning, will show 
you in detail what the several States 
are doing. It is quite encouraging, 
and it is time they were doing things. 
[ happened to be in Pittsburg last 
year after they had had a great flood. 
The people in Pittsburg are very hos- 
pitable; they took me up their great 
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rivers and down them. You do not 
see Pittsburg when you ride through 
it. It is a great city. You know the 
United States in the last century did 
four things. It built the Capitol, the 
Library, the Washington Monument, 
and Pittsburg. Some people sneer 
because a few Pittsburgers have not 
behaved very well; but they are a 
great people. They showed me that 
those rivers rose up to the second stor- 
ies of the buildings, and Pittsburg 
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mation regarding what they should 
do; and they are taking steps, because 
there are no brighter people on the 
continent. I give you this as an illus- 
tration of what must happen if we go 
on destroying our woods. 

Now, take the headwaters of the 
New England rivers, take the head- 
waters of the great rivers of the South; 
| have been seeing those places and 
looking them over. The people are 
cutting woods away up to the top 


Packing white pine seedlings in boxes for shipment 


runs up the river as far as they took 
me—for ten or fifteen miles it is still 


Pittsburg. I said: “Gentlemen, if 
you don’t stop destroying the forests 
on the headwaters of those two great 
rivers of yours, the time will come— 
it may not be next year, it may not be 
for ten years—but the time will come 
—when those rivers will rise over the 
tops of your buildings and sweep them 
all away.” I think I alarmed them. 
They wrote and asked me to send a 
forester there to give them some infor- 


there. There are only four or five 
inches of soil up there, and just as 
soon as the people get the wood cut, 
the soil begins to wash away, and this 
destroys the limited belt upon the 
mountains; and that goes on and on 
and on, and the water that melts from 
the snows of winter, and the rains that 
fall in the spring, will not find their 
first natural receptacle, which is the 
mountain soil, but they will run at 
once into the valley ; and then in sum- 
mer time there will be no rivers. 
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It is high time that this Association 
and the Congress of the United States 
were considering these great prob- 
Are we to lose the use of our 
rivers in the East? In the 
We are taking care of things 


lems. 
great 
South i 


measurably well in the great West. I 
do hope our representatives will very 
carefully consider the wisdom of mak- 
ing beginnings along the line of stop- 
ping the cutting of the woods on the 
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for the present generation, but you are 
doing it for all future generations. 
Forests are something that should go 
on and on and become historic for 
thousands of years. There is no rea- 
son why they should not do so. The 
hope of the future forests is in the 
work of this Association; and so | 
say, keep up your courage, no matter 
what difficulties you meet with. The 
day will come when you will impress 


Private land within San Bernardino National Forest, lumbered and burned in 1903 


mountain tops, both in New England 
and on the Southern Appalachian 
range, 

Gentlemen, I have many duties to 
pertorm, but I could not keep away 
this morning. I had to come and bid 
you welcome, bid you Godspeed. Go 
on with your work. There is noth- 
ing more noble than the rehabilitation 
of the forests and the preservation of 
the forests. You are not only doing it 


yourselves on the people of this great 
republic, and the representatives of the 
people will sooner or later take care 
of the forests of the country and the 
headwaters of the rivers. 

I thank you very much, and hope 
you will all have a pleasant time. I 
have asked Colonel Harvey to come 
and take the chair, and permit me to 
take care of some other duties. Good 
morning, gentlemen. 





IMPROVEMENT OF OUR HERITAGE* 


BY 


Gifford Pinchot, Forester of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GEN- 
TLEMEN: 


WANT to talk to you for just a few 

moments this morning about a 
movement which arose from the forest 
movement naturally and inevitably, 
and which now envelops the forest 
movement and makes it part of a far 
larger and more important piece of 
work than any of us anticipated at the 
beginning. The central idea of for- 
estry, I need not tell you, is the intelli- 
gent and foresighted use of a great 
natural resource. It has often been 
said that the forest policy of the Na- 
tional Government is the longest look 
ahead that the United States has ever 
taken in any direction. And I think 
this is true. Foresight is the key of 
the forest movement. And once the 
Nation had begun to look forward 
vigorously and intelligently at the use 
of a single natural resource, it was 
naturally only a question of time until 
the same point of view should be 
taken in considering all other natural 
resources. The result was inevitable 
and has just now come about. During 
the past year the President of the 
United States has launched a move- 
ment for the conservation of all nat- 
ural resources, which he himself 
speaks of as the most important prob- 
lem now before the people of the 
United States, and which is going to 
have consequences and results in our 
economic and financial and sociologi- 
cal conditions which perhaps none of 
us are now able fully to realize. 

I mean to speak to you for just a 
moment about the present condition 
of our natural resources, and to fore- 
cast a little what the results are likely 
to be. Those of us who now have 
charge of the area of the United 


*Address before the Annual Meeting of 
Washington, January 29, 1908. 


States (and I mean by that all the peo- 
ple of the United States) are exactly 
in the situation of a young man who 
has just come into his inheritance. He 
has one of two things to do. He may 
ascertain the business condition of the 
property, its physical nature, and seek 
out and apply the best policy for the 
handling of its resources under the 
circumstances ; or he may do as many 
young men do, have his fling, have a 
good time out of it while it lasts and 
let the future take care of itself. 

Now, in private life we have come 
really to understand that that second 
course is unwise, but private morality 
and private intelligence are always a 
long way ahead, in the best examples, 
of national morality and national in- 
telligence. And the result is that a 
course which we would deprecate and 
condemn in the case of any man who 
was our friend, we are as a nation fol- 
lowing step by step. In other words, 
we have not adopted the point of view 
that this is a valuable property which 
ought to be conserved and_ which 
ought to be transmitted unimpaired to 
our children. But we have said in 
substance, we have said through care- 
lessness and thoughtlessness, much 
more than by intention: I will do what 
I like with my own; after me the 
deluge. 

What was the condition which we 
found when we came to this contt- 
nent? Three million square miles of 
the richest, most diversified, most fer- 
tile and usable country that ever the 
sun shone on. Not alike all over, not 
all usable, but so combined and con- 
structed as to make the best field that 
has ever been offered for the develop- 
ment of a great civilization. Every 
nation that has found itself in any- 
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thing like a similar situation hitherto 
has always adopted a single course, 
that of a spendthrift. And we did the 
same. We have reached a point now 
where it is fair for us to take account 
of what has happened. 

But one point before I proceed—we 
must remember that the life of a na- 
tion represents at least centuries, 
where the life of a man is measured in 
decades. Now, what have we done 
with the physical basis for our future 
prosperity from that point of view? 
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seen iron mines in full swing where 
now they are gone; and the same is 
true of the coal. At our present rate 
of increase of consumption, our an- 
thracite coal is good for only about 50 
years, and our bituminous for only 100 
years. That is, within a period of the 
Nation’s life which is equivalent to 
only a single decade in the life of an 
individual, the Nation’s supply of fuel, 
that most essential of all products for 
our present form of civilization, is 
likely to be exhausted. 
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Wastefu] methods of lumbering on land now in Black Hills National Forest, 
South Dakota—Such waste is averted under scientific management 


There are two kinds of resources. 
renewable and _ non-renewable _ re- 
sources. Resources which come out 
of the interior of the earth are non- 
renewable. Those which come from 
the surface are most of them renew- 
able. We have treated our mineral 
resources as if of those there was no 
end. Many of you here have seen 
natural gas pouring day and night 
out of great torches in the States of 
Indiana and Pennsylvania, from fields 
now exhausted. Many of you have 


Wehave treated our soils in precisely 
the same way. The figures are familiar 
to most of you. I will simply say that a 
billion tons of the most fertile soil 
on the most fertile land of the United 
States goes annually into the ocean. 
It is the largest of all taxes paid by 
the farmer, ‘and one of the largest 
losses that the Nation suffers. Hun- 
dreds of square miles a year are made 
practically uninhabitable, or at least 
unsuitable for the support of a dense 
population. The surface of the soil is 
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renewable; the coal, the iron, the oil, 
the gas, once gone, can never be re- 


newed. 

Our timber, even at the present rate 
of consumption, so far as we can meas- 
ure it, and giving every opportunity 
for covering mistakes by large esti- 
mates, is likely to last us between twen- 
ty and thirty years. And our timber 
is scarcely less necessary for us than 
our coal. Our forests, from which the 
timber comes, are vastly more neces- 
sary for us than our coal, for from the 
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present, that the forests were absolute- 
ly essential to our welfare; that our 
industries could not be prosecuted; 
that transportation, mining, manufac- 
turing, and all the varied occupations 
which give our people bread and shel- 
ter, were necessarily related to the 
forest, and in its absence would be im- 
possible. That is true. But the inti- 
macy of the relation of the forest to 
the daily life of the individual now, is 
as nothing to what it will be when the 
coal, oil, and gas are exhausted ; when 














Water Power on Saluda River at Pelzer, South Carolina 


forests will ultimately come the one 
great source of power which is renew- 
able, and the only one of any great 
amount—that is, water power. And in 
our forests, through our water power, 
we shall find the great support of our 
future civilization. After a while, 
when coal is exhausted, and oil and gas 
are gone, the only great source of 
power, so far as our knowledge of the 
physical universe now goes, will be 
water power; and the water power is 
absolutely and completely dependent 
upon the forests. 

_ We have been in the habit of say- 
ing, as things stand in the country at 


our great source of power and heat 
comes, all of it instead of part of it, out 
of the forest; and when the daily life 
of every man is intimately affected by 
the resources, the revenues, the utili- 
ties, produced from water powers orig- 
inally in the forests, when a man’s 
house is lighted and heated, and his 
food is cooked, and he himself and the 
freight upon which he depends are 
transported, and the goods that he 
uses are manufactured, and the paper 
that he reads is printed, all by electric- 
ity derived from water flowing out of 
the forests. I tell you that however 
close the relation of the forest to our 
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present civilization may be (and it 
certainly is close) it is destined to be 
vastly closer in the comparatively near 
future. 

Now all this as a Nation we have 
consistently and steadily overlooked. 
We are very much in the position of 
a man adrift in an open boat on the 
ocean. He has provisions and water for 
ten days. He does not know whether he 
will get any more. He does not know 
whether he will be picked up or not. 
The average man with his individual 
intelligence conserves his water and 
his food, eats and drinks as little as 
he can, making it last to the very ulti- 
mate point, stinting himself to the 
verge or over the verge of weakness. 
This is for the sake of coming through 
alive. As a Nation we have adopted 
the other policy. It is as though tlie 
man in the open boat had said: “All 
my life | have had three square meals 
a day; all my life I have had every- 
thing I needed to eat and drink; I 


have no experience of the other condi- 
tion; my one way of judging the fu- 
ture is by the past; I have always had 
three meals a day in the past and I al- 


ways will have in the future. I will 
eat my provisions as fast as I want, 
and let the future take care of itself.” 
That is the exact and unexaggerated 
condition of the public mind on all 
these questions until a very recent 
time. 

Now we are about to turn over a new 
leaf. Under the foresighted and won- 
derfully intelligent leadership of the 
President this Nation is about to say 
to itself: We have an inheritance. Let 
us talk about it. What shall we do 
about it? We have no right to destroy 
the prosperity of our children by the 
way we make our own prosperity now. 
Let us consider the three million 
square miles that we have, and let us 
make the best, the most intelligent, the 
most farsighted use of it that is possi- 
ble. That is statesmanship. That is 
community intelligence, national in- 
telligence, and that is the only point of 
view which will save us from the fate 
that has overtaken so many other na- 
tions. 

We find ourselves in America in a 
new situation. Many of the old laws 
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which applied to the nations of Europe 
no longer apply to us; many of the 
conditions which surrounded them are 
different from those that surround us: 
and it is quite natural that we should 
have said to ourselves, in substance, 
(mind you I mean by thoughtlessness 
as well as by direct intention) the fate 
that has overtaken the other nations 
that have destroyed their resources 
will not apply to us, we are more in- 
telligent, we are more effective, we 
handle ourselves better, we know bet- 
ter how to make use of the things that 
we have. That is true; but natural 
laws apply to us as they do to North 
Africa, and just as surely as this new 
point of view fails (if it should fail) 
to determine the attitude of the Amer- 
ican people toward the continent on 
which they live, just so surely the 
same result will follow. 

I myself believe confidently that no 
such result will follow. I believe the 
change has been made. In my experi- 
ence in public life, which is not long, 
there has been no single subject taken 
up so rapidly and so vigorously as the 
combined subjects of waterway im- 
provement and the conservation of 
natural resources. And as we move 
forward to the use of our streams, the 
use of our soils, of our minerals, our 
lands, our forests, approaching the 
combined subject along different lines, 
we are gradually getting together a 
body of intelligent public sentiment 
which is beginning to develop, and 
which ultimately will develop a power 
that cannot be withstood. Many 
things we are now on the verge of 
getting, which have seemed hopeless 
for a long time; but the great essential 
fact, the fact that this Association 
ought to rejoice in more than in any 
other single thing, is that the policy of 
foresight for which the American For- 
estry Association has stood for years, 
with regard to forest resources, and 
which is the center of its work, has 
gone over into the fields of other re- 
sources as well, and we are now about 
to see a new sight in the world—a Na- 
tion intelligently. foresightedly, and 
determinedly making the best possible 
use, both for the present and the fu- 
ture, of all its natural resources. 
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REPORT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1907° 


OR the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, the year 1907 has been, in 
some respects, a notable one. In Jan- 
uary the magazine, ForEstRy AND Ir- 
RIGATION, was purchased from the 
Forestry and Irrigation Publishing 
Company, for the sum of $1,650; the 
Association paying, at the same time, 
to the Forestry and Irrigation Publish- 
ing Company, the sum of $1,458.60 to 
cancel its indebtedness to that organi- 
zation. 

In the eleven and one-half months 
intervening between the purchase of 
the magazine and the close of the cal- 
endar year thirteen issues were pub- 
lished; the magazine thus being made 
to appear, since February, on time. 
Special effort has been made to im- 
prove the general character and ap- 
pearance of the publication. The is- 
sue for January, 1908, included 9,200 
copies, 6,645 of these being for mem- 
bers, and the others for subscribers, 
exchanges, advertisers, and general 
propaganda. On July 1 a press bulle- 
tin service was instituted. Since that 
time copies have been issued weekly to 
some 1,500 newspapers. Clippings 
and marked copies returned show that 
these bulletins were widely used. 

Circular letters to the number of 
125,000, and folders to the number of 
138,143 have been issued. 

During the greater part of the year 
the membership campaign was pur- 
sued with vigor. Though measurably 
affected by the industrial depression, 
the following results were obtained: 

The membership for December 31, 
1906, which was 5,543, was reduced as 
follows: Resignations (three advanc- 
ing to Life, four to Sustaining, and 
one Sustaining changed to Annual), 
547: deaths, 42; dropped, 110; not 


found, 24; total, 723; leaving of the 
former members, 4,820. 

To these, new members have been 
added as follows: Patron, 1; Life, 
45; Sustaining, 27; Annual, 1,662; 
making a total of 1,735. The sum of 
the former members retained and of 
the new members added was, there- 
fore, 6,555. 

The total receipts from these new 
members were $9,499. The cost of 
this membership campaign, including 
the printing and mailing of 122,078 
invitations, postage on the same, and 
such portion of the office pay-roll as 
was estimated to be properly charge- 
able with this work, was $6,350.86: 
leaving an excess of receipts over ex- 
penditures amounting to $3,145.97. 

To the fullest extent of its capacity. 
the office of the Association has pro- 
moted the Appalachian campaign. In 
this work it has fully utilized its mag- 
azine, circular letters, folders, and 
press bulletins. Its Secretary has also 
lectured extensively, speaking thirteen 
times in four Southern States, and 
twenty-two times in six Western and 
Middle States, these lectures being ful- 
ly reported by the press. Following all 
of these addresses save three, resolu- 
tions endorsing the Appalachian Bill 
were passed. He has also addressed 
the annual meetings of the Nationai 
Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers, and the Green- 
acre Summer Conference, and has at- 
tended other important meetings, pro- 
moting the passage of Appalachian res- 
olutions; and has published in the 
press articles in advocacy of the Appa- 
lachian Bill and the general cause of 
forestry. 

Attention is called to the broaden- 


*Read by the Secretary of the Association, Thomas Elmer Will, at the 
Annual Meeting, Washington, January 29, 1908. 
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ing of the scope of the forestry move- 
ment, to the recognition of the fact 
that it includes the questions of irriga- 
tion, drainage, inland waterways, and 
power conservation, this group of 
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questions constituting but a part of the 
momentous question of the conserva- 
tion and right use of all our natural 
, Bad 2 
resources. The significance of these 
facts is increased by the President's 


Part of Connecticut State Forest after thinning—The cost of this land to the 
State was two dollars an acre 
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call of a conference to consider this 
question; the greatest issue, in his 
judgment, before the American peo- 
ple. 

The year has witnessed strenuous 
attacks upon the National Forest pol- 
icy, notably at the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress by Senators from 
certain Western mountain States, and 
by the convention held in Denver, Col- 
orado, June 18 to 20, to discuss the 
National Forest policy and related 
questions. Vigorous expressions, 
however, from individuals, associa- 
tions, and newspapers in the same 
States make clear that the critics of the 
forestry principle and of its adminis- 
tration by the National Government 
represent neither the people of the 
whole United States, whose property 
the National Forests are, nor even the 
communities in which they reside. Ex- 
traordinary publicity to the forestry 
question has been given by these dis- 
cussions, the net result being decidedly 
advantageous to the forestry move- 
ment. Legislation, it is true, forbid- 
ding the extension by presidential 
proclamation of the National Forest 
area in the States of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
and Colorado, was passed. Practical- 
ly all the land, however, materially 
necessary for National Forests in the 
States named was set aside for that 
purpose before the enactment of this 
legislation. Furthermore, National 
Forests have since been established, by 
proclamation, in other States, as Cali- 
fornia and Arkansas. The National 
Forest area has grown from 127,154,- 
371 acres on December 31, 1906, to 
162,023,190 acres on January I, es 
an addition of 34,868,819 acres. The 
conspicuous success accompanying the 
administration of this imperial domain 
is well set forth in the reports of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and of the 
Forester. 


A bird's-eye view of the forest situ- 
ation and of forestry work in the 
States, aside from the work of asso- 
ciations and schools, follows: 


Maine is still cutting timber, the 


cut of last winter being estimated at 
800,000,000 feet of spruce, and 100,- 
000,000 of pine. Diligent efforts are 
made to prevent fires, and the State’s 
record as regards fire prevention is 
better than for many years. A joint 
State and Federal investigation has 
been securing data on the lakes and 
rivers with a view to conserving wa- 
terpowers. An act has been passed 
permitting local officers to take, by 
eminent domain, five-rod strips along 
public ways for park purposes. 

New Hampshire has reorganized 
her forestry commission, and is con- 
templating a law for establishing a 
forest office. 

Vermont has established in the Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, at Bur- 
lington, a State nursery for growing 
forest tree seedlings, to be furnished 
for planting in the State at cost. 

Massachusetts seexs to assist land 
owners to convert practically idle land 
areas into profitable woodlots. The 
State Forester distributes literature 
regarding white pine seed and also a 
limited number of white pine and white 
ash trees for planting. The State re- 
quires spark arrestors on locomotives, 
the keeping of railroad rights-of-way 
clear of dead leaves and brush, and 
authorizes railroads to clear adjacent, 
unoccupied land. Railroad employees 
are also required to fight fires. Newly 
established town officials are held re- 
sponsible for fighting all fires started 
by railways, hunters, or careless or 
malicious persons. 

Connecticut’s new fire warden ser- 
vice is proving effective. This fact is 
encouraging planting, 350,000 seed- 
lings having been planted last spring. 
The State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, through its Forester, offers 
advice and aid to owners of woodlands. 

New York State owns 1,347,280 
acres out of 3,313,564 acres of the 
Adirondack reserve; and 92,708 in 
the Catskill reserve, as against 483,- 
412 acres privately owned. The so- 
called Merrétt resolution, looking to 
a constitutional amendment to _per- 
mit private owners to enter the 
State forests and construct dams for 
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the storage of water, called out a vig- 
orous protest. The new Forest Land 
Purchasing Board is preparing to re- 
sume the work of buying additional 
lands in the Adirondacks and Catskills. 
A new National Park on the Hudson, 





to include West Point, is proposed, 
Efficient fire patrol is maintained in the 
State preserves, and three large nur- 
series for conifers are maintained in 


Franklin County, and one for 
woods in Ulster County. 
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New Jersey has appointed a State 
Forester who assists private land own- 
ers, instructs teachers and farmers, 
and co-operates with the State fire 
warden and with the Forest Park Res- 
ervation Commission. The Forester is 
also planting extensively. Last sum- 
mer the Forest Commission bought 
5.400 acres of forest on the Kitta- 
tinny Mountains to add to the State re- 
serves. The Commission has estab- 
lished the policy of employing the 
State forests to produce lumber, as 
well as to be used for parks. Subse- 
quent additions in Warren, Burling- 
ton, and Atlantic Counties have been 
made. The State now has 7,438 acres 
set apart for State forest purposes. 
The State is struggling with the prob- 
lem of so taxing forest lands as to en- 
courage their permanent holding for 
repeated crops. The State Forest 
Council, the outgrowth of a commit- 
tee on forestry appointed forty years 
ago by the West Vineland Farm Club, 
assists in forestry propaganda and 
education. 

Pennsylvania is planting industri- 
ously. The last legislature passed a 
law to provide for the planting and 
care of shade trees on all the highways 
of the Commonwealth, in town or 
country. An important fire prevention 
law was also enacted. The State is en- 
deavoring to protect its forests by a 
rational taxation method; its tax ex- 
emption law, however, designed to 
equalize taxes for owners of timber- 
lands, has been declared unconstitu- 
tional. The State reserves now amount 
to about 830,000 acres. 

Delaware’s Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has requested the Forest 
Service to make a study of forest con- 
ditions in the State, and to work out a 
State forest policy. 

Maryland’s forester lectures and 
(loes field work. The Governor ap- 
points forest wardens to work under 
the forester. In co-operation , with 
the Maryland Experiment Station, 
the forester has established a nursery 
at College Park. The State is build- 
ig up a system of reserves; these are 
being enlarged by private gifts. 
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West Virginia is contemplating the 
enactment of a forestry law. In Oc- 
tober the State Board of Trade called 
together an important meeting at Elk- 
ins to consider the forest resources 
and interests of the State. 

In Kentucky the State Board of 
Agriculture, Forestry and Immigra- 
tion, in co-operation with the Forest 
Service, is investigating the forest re- 
sources of the State. A comprehen- 
sive report has been submitted to the 
State Board concerning all the terri- 
tory drained by the Big Sandy and 
Little Sandy Rivers and Tagert Creek. 
The work will be resumed next spring. 

Mississippi, like Kentucky, is co-op- 
erating with the Forest Service in a 
study of the forest conditions of the 
State. A preliminary report regarding 
the long leaf pine region and a pro- 
posed fire law will be laid before the 
Legislature at its present session. 

Alabama is co-operating with the 
Forest Service in testing timbers. 
The State has recently enacted a com- 
prehensive and noteworthy forestry 
law, providing for a State Forestry 
Commission, which has held its first 
meeting and organized. 

Indiana’s Forest Commission is 
studying the natural and planted for- 
ests of the State, and publishing the 
results. Tree planting is in progress. 
The question of relieving young tim- 
ber from taxation is also under dis- 
cussion. 

In Ohio the forestry department of 
the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station co-operates in tree planting 
with the farmers. The Governor of 
the State warns the Legislature of the 
disappearance of the forests and urges 
appropriate legislation. 

Michigan is becoming thoroughly 
aroused to the importance of reforest- 
ation. Great good was accomplished 
by the recent meeting at Saginaw. A 
commission of inquiry has recently 
been appointed to report to the Legis- 
lature of 1908 a definite forest and land 
policy for Michigan. The Constitu- 
tional Convention appointed a commit- 
tee on forestry and sent it to the meet- 
ing at Saginaw. 
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Wisconsin’s Legislature has  pro- 
vided for the purchase of tax sale 
lands by the Forestry Commission, to 
be used as State forest and for stor- 
ing waters upon Wisconsin rivers to 
maintain equable stream flow. Some 
320 fire wardens are maintained by the 
State. The Nebagamun Lumber Com- 
pany has given 4,000 acres of land to 
the State as a forest reserve. 

Minnesota’s excellent fire law is 
made effective through the efforts of a 
volunteer patrol. The Governor 
strongly urged upon the last Legisla- 
ture the importance of forestry legisla- 
tion, but with little effect. 

In lowa the State Experiment Sta- 
tion is conducting an educational pro- 
paganda through the use of bulletins. 

Nebraska leads in tree planting. 

In Kansas the Commissioner of For- 
estry gathers statistics of forest plant- 
ing through annual reports from those 
to whom stock has been furnished. 

Arkansas has recently been pro- 
vided with a National Forest of over a 
million acres, the easternmost of all 
our National Forests. 

In Colorado the Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station is experimenting exten- 
sively in tree planting. Convincing 
evidence exists of strongly improving 
sentiment in favor of forestry and the 
National Forest policy. 

In Arizona, the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado, a part of the Grand 
Canyon National Forest, has recently 
been proclaimed by the President, un- 
der the act of June 8, 1906, as a Na- 
tional Monument. 

The newly established Oregon For- 
estry Commission has organized, and 
arranged for the appointment of about 
400 fire wardens and the distribution 
of 500 copies of the new forest fire 
law. 

In California the State Forester is 
experimenting with the planting of 
eucalyptus, and the regents of the 
State University contemplate reforest- 
ing the slopes east of the university. 
The State convention at Petaluma 
took advanced ground, among other 
things recommending that the expense 
of extinguishing forest fires be shared 


equally by the State and the county in- 
volved. The State Forester has or- 
ganized fire patrols in ten counties; 
367 fire wardens have been appointed, 
and thirty miles of fire lines, encircl- 
ing redwood parks, have been cleared, 
In southern California the co-opera- 
tion of ranchers, water companies, and 
towns along the foothills with the Na- 
tional Forest supervisor has been se- 
cured in the building of fire-breaks for 
the better protection of the National 
Forest. The State Forester is utiliz- 
ing the State police powers to protect 
the watersheds against devastation by 
private owners. The National Forests 
have been enlarged, one extension in- 
cluding the famous Calaveras grove 
of big trees. More recently, the Pres- 
ident has made a National Monument 
of the Pinnacles, one of the natural 
wonders of the State. 

Until recently Hawaii has had re- 
serves Of 300,000 acres, the Territory 
owning nearly half, but all man- 
aged under plans prepared by the Sw- 
perintendent of Forestry. An addi- 
tion of 23,000 acres has recently beer 
made on the Island of Maui by the 
provision that the government lands 
withir reserve limits now leased to 
private parties shall, at the expiration 
of the present leases, become part of 
the forest reserve. The priyate lands 
are sometimes administered by the 
Territorial Board of Agriculture and 
Forestry. Private owners show a get 
eral disposition to turn over their 
lands to the Government for adminis- 
tration under forestry principles. They 
have also agreed to reforest govert- 
ment lands at private expense. The 
Governor has proclaimed November 
15th as Arbor Day. 

Interstate action is now being dis- 
cussed. At the Saginaw, Mich., meet- 
ing a conference of the foresters of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Ontario, and Quebec was held to 
devise suitable uniform legislation on 
the taxation of growing forests and 
the burning of slash by lumbermen. 

On the whole, a decided improve- 
ment in the forestry situation in the 
States is evident. 
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Again, evidence of increased inter- 
est in tree planting and forest conser- 
vation on the part of cities, business 
concerns, and individuals daily multi- 
plies. 

A multitude of business organiza- 
tions, municipal, state, and national, 
are putting themselves on record in 
favor of the general forestry move- 
ment, and especially the Appalachian 
Bill. The Carriage Builders’ National 
Association, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the American Mutual Newspaper As- 
sociation, the Convention for the Ex- 
tension of Foreign Commerce, the Na- 
tional Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Slack Cooperage Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the National 
Board of Trade, the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, and many 
others have emphatically declared for 
the preservation of the forests and 
streams of the Appalachian and White 
Mountains. Boards of Trade and 
Chambers of Commerce, South and 
West, extended a cordial welcome to 
the Association’s secretary during his 
Appalachian campaign, assumed the 
responsibility for many of his meet- 
ings, and unanimously passed Appala- 
chian resolutions. The National Irri- 
gation Congress at Sacramento took 
strong ground in favor of the forestry 
movement, and earnest words were 
spoken for forestry at the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress in Washington, and 
at the Drainage Convention in Balti- 
more. The sportsmen’s shows in Bos- 
ton and New York gave good space 
for forestry exhibits. 


_ The year has witnessed the organ- 
ization of the Tri-Counties Reforesta- 
tion Committee (on January 9), rep- 
resenting San Bernardino, Orange 
and Riverside Counties, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on reforestation work 
in the San Bernardino National For- 
est; of the Georgia Forestry Associa- 
tion, on March 11; of the Maine 
Forestry Association, March 14-15; 
and of the Paducah (Ky.) Forest As- 
sociation, inaugurated October 17. 


The older organizations of the 
Eastern States have continued their 
activity. The newer Michigan For- 
estry Association is especially inter- 
ested in reforestation and rational tax- 
ation of growing timber. Its meeting 
at Saginaw in November was one of 
the most notable forestry events of 
the year. The Iowa Park and For- 
estry Association held its seventh an- 
nual meeting on December 10-11 at 
Des Moines. 


The Nebraska Park and Forest As- 
sociation is agitating for the trans- 
formation of the Wet Mountain Val- 
ley Reserve into a park, to constitute 
a retreat for Kansas, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, and lowa. 

The Appalachian-White Mountain 
Bill has been actively promoted by the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association, 
the Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, and the newly or- 
ganized National Forest Association, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 
The work of the latter has been ma- 
terially aided by the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers and the 
Georgia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The American Civic Associa- 
tion, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and the 
Association of State University Pres- 
idents have also aided. The Society 
of American Foresters meets monthly 
in Washington in the winter season, 
and continues its scientific work, 
while the splendid educational and 
propaganda work of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs is worthy 
of the highest commendation. 

The advancement in educational 
work in forestry is most encouraging. 
In the University of Maine the class 
in forestry studied forest conditions 
on a tract of over 24,000 acres of 
State land, and secured data for a 
map and estimates of stand of lum- 
ber, together with other important 
material. 

In Massachusetts, forestry instruc- 
tion is given in both Harvard Univer- 
sity and the State Agricultural Col- 
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lege. Harvard has been given 2,000 
acres of timber land to serve as an 
adjunct to the department of forestry. 
The Agricultural College gives a four 
years’ undergraduate course in for- 
estry, and provides large nurseries, an 
arboretum, a natural forest, and other 
equipment. 

At Yale the new course in practical 
lumbering endowed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
is a pronounced success. The senior 
class has spent three and a_ half 
months studying in the short-leaf pine 
forests of Missouri. 

In Pennsylvania, forestry instruc- 
tion is given in the State College and 
at Mount Alto. The forestry depart- 
ment in the State College was estab- 
lished this year. A four years’ course, 
leading to the degree of bachelor of 
science, is given. The students work 
in the adjacent State forest. Mount 
Alto gives a three years’ course, and 
provides practical work in the sum- 
mer on the Mount Alto reservation. 

Newark, N. J., has given a suc- 
cessful forestry exhibition in its Free 
Public Library. 

The Maryland Forester gives lec- 
tures in the State Agricultural Col- 
lege and before granges and farmers’ 
institutes and clubs. 

Berea College, Kentucky, gives a 
preparatory course in forestry. The 
college has 4,000 acres of woodland in 
which forest problems are _investi- 
gated. Some practical lumbering is 
also done by the college. 

In the Biltmore Forest School, near 
Asheville, N. C., all summer work is 
done in the woods; logging and mill- 
ing operations are studied at first 
hand, while the Biltmore nurseries 
and plantation progress are inspected 
from time to time. 

Michigan teaches forestry in her 
State University, which maintains a 
flourishing department, and in her 
Agricultural College. The latter in- 
stitution has given forestry instruc- 
tion for fifteen years. The course is 
four years long. The Legislature set 
aside 40,000 acres of land in Iosco and 
Alcona counties for a forest reserve, 
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to be managed by the State Board of 
Agriculture, and the income to be ap- 
plied to the college. The reserve is to 
be utilized by students for purposes of 
practical study. The college forest 
nursery includes five acres. 

Minnesota’s State Forestry Board 
has provided for a summer ‘school af 
forestry at the Itasca State Park. 
Twenty thousand acres surrounding 
the lake have been given by the Legis- 
lature to the Forestry Board with per- 
mission to establish a demonstration 
school of forestry under the manage- 
ment of the State University regents. 
A four years’ course is provided. The 
attempt will be made to manage the 
tract as a model forest. A forestry 
experiment station is to be established. 
Students are expected to spend ten 
months of the year in practical work 
in the woods. 

The Legislature of North Dakota 
has appropriated $25,000 for a new 
building for the School of Forestry. 

The University of Nebraska main- 
tains a well-patronized department of 
forestry. The students have organ- 
ized a forestry club, meeting twice a 
month. 

In Colorado, forestry is taught in 
Colorado College (Colorado Springs) 
and in the State Agricultural College 
(Fort Collins). At the latter institu- 
tion a short course in technical for- 
estry has been given, almost half of 
the students being forest supervisors, 
rangers, or guards, some of whom 
had come hundreds of miles and for- 
feited pay in order to attend. 

The State of Washington has re- 
cently established forestry depart- 
ments in both its University and Agri 
cultural College. 

Other agencies contribute to educa- 
tional work. Arbor Day, proclaimed 
by the President, is becoming a potent 
factor in the education of school 
children; in its observance, increasing 
emphasis is laid upon the practical 
rather than upon the purely sent- 
mental side. 

A number of States provide for- 
estry lectures before farmers’ instt 
tutes. The lecture campaign by Mr. 
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Enos A. Mills has brought forestry 
truth and inspiration to thousands. In 
Portland, Oregon, an evening school 
of practical forestry has been con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and is now regarded as a permanent 
institution; while the press, that 
mightiest of educational factors, may 
now be regarded as practically a unit 
in favor of forestry. 

Outside the areas of State and Na- 
tional control, forest fires have again 
raged, much as in the past. Among 
those recorded in Forestry AND IrRI- 
GATION may be mentioned one at Cape 
May, N. J., covering fifty acres; one 
at Bellingham, Wash., calling out 500 
men for its extinguishment; one at 
Amagansett, L. I., destroying a half 
million dollars’ worth of timber; one 
at Strawn, Tex., which ran over 
three square miles; one in Venango 
County, Pa., covering over ten square 
miles, and destroying $75,000 worth 
of timber; one near Plymouth, Mass., 
burning over from 5,000 to 6,000 
acres, and destroying old and fine es- 
tates, including historical landmarks 
antedating the Revolution; one at 
Visalia, Cal., devastating 75 square 
miles; one at San Raphael, Cal., burn- 
ing Over I,000 acres; and, finally, fires 
in the White Mountains which, fol- 
lowing in the wake of the lumberman, 
have scoured 35,000 acres. Mt. Bond 
has been swept clean, the easterly 
slope of Mt. Garfield burned over. 
the southerly slope of Mt. Guyot was 
seriously damaged, and Mt. Lafayette 
was also affected. In States maintain- 
ing fire warden systems, however, the 
ravages of fire are materially dimin- 
ished, while in the National Forests 
the fire damage has been reduced to 
$26,000—a negligible quantity. 

The question of forest taxation is 
more and more coming to the front, 
and increasing numbers are realizing 
the unwisdom of taxing growing for- 
ests out of existence. Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Colorado, Indiana, 
Maine, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin 
have enacted laws reducing or ex- 
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empting from taxation to encourage 
the growing of forests. In lowa, for- 
est reservations (in private owner- 
ship) are assessed for taxation at one 
dollar an acre. The disposition is 
growing to tax not the growing tim- 
ber, but only the land upon which i 
grows, taxing, finally, the timber 
when it is cut. Some State consti- 
tutions expressly exempt growing 
crops. By treating forests as grow- 
ing crops they may be permitted this 
exemption. 

Notable addresses on the taxation 
question were made at the Saginaw 
meeting, above mentioned. 


The Appalachian bill, unanimously 
passed by the Senate, unanimously rec- 
ommended for passage by the House 
Committee on Agriculture, and 
strongly urged by the President, failed 
again to reach a vote in the House. 
The brevity of the last session and the 
lack of an adequate survey of the 
areas proposed to be purchased were 
urged as reasons. We are now in the 
midst of the long session; a complete, 
survey has been made and the report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, ac- 
companied by maps, is before Con- 
gress. Within the last twelve months 
the tide of Appalachian sentiment has 
mightily risen. A flood of articles, ed- 
itorials, resolutions and petitions de- 
manding this measure has been poured 
forth. The time at last has come 
when this legislation should, without 
fail, be written upon our National 
statutes. 

A final word. Viewed from one 
standpoint, the progress made within 
the last year is most encouraging. 
Viewed from another, however, the 
situation is serious. Four-fifths of the 
forests of the United States still re- 
main in private hands or are likely to 
pass into private hands. Experience 
infallibly teaches that forests thus 
owned and controlled are, in the ma- 
jority of instances, in danger of de- 
struction. The work of destruction is 
now in progress. While we wait, our 
resources are disappearing, many of 
them never to be restored. If these 
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are to be conserved for the use of all 
the people for all time, every citizen 
should be aroused to do his full duty. 

But thus to arouse a population so 
vast as that of the United States ne- 
cessitates a far-reaching educational 
campaign. In this the Association 
should vigorously engage on a scale 
far larger than has hitherto been 
found practicable. Its efforts are now 
strictly limited by the means at its dis- 
posal. That it may rightly do the 
work that it should do, and desires to 
do, its arms should be materially 
strengthened and its resources greatly 
increased. How to secure this added 
strength is to-day our chief problem. 
Membership dues are helpful in so far 
as available. But to secure them 
through solicitations by the office it- 
self requires effort which should be 
expended directly in the work of 
arousing and educating the people. In 
the enlistment of new members, pres- 
ent members can materially aid; and 
they are earnestly urged to use their 
utmost endeavor to this end. But 


membership dues, alone, should no 
longer be looked upon as our chief re- 
source. Substantial contributions, 
such as constantly pour into the treas- 
uries of schools, colleges, and various 
other private institutions, should be 
earnestly sought. And here again is 
a field for the interest and activity of 
our members. Some of them are per- 
sonally well able to aid in the work of 
properly equipping the Association. 
Others can aid by interesting friends, 
themselves able to contribute to our 
treasury. The time has come when 
our work should no longer halt 
through lack of means. That this or- 
ganization may rise to the full meas- 
ure of its responsibility, we appeal to 
our members, one and all, to assist, 
each in his own way and to the full 
extent of his ability, in so equipping it 
as to make it a mighty power for the 
conservation of our forests, together 
with all our natural resources, and the 
vast human _ interests dependent 
thereupon. 


THE OAK DEFIANT 


BY 


Frederick Le Roy Sargent, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Upon the stormward bastion of the hill 
Standeth the oak, defiant; 

A warrior of indomitable will, 
Dauntless, a grisly giant. 


He laugheth loud to scorn the lowering 
host 
Whose onset thundereth in the north; 
And matching menace with a valiant 
boast, 
His leaves a challenge rattle forth. 


Lightnings reply! The tree with Titan 
reach 
Seizeth the bolt descending: ; 
Wrenched from his trunk his arm, with 
grewsome breach, _ 
Shattered, falleth defending. 


Yet louder than the severed fibers’ crack, 
Above the reverberating rage 


Of baffled foes, roareth the oak, “Come 
back! 
Behold, I’ve flung you down my gage! 


“Fear not if ye return to find me weak; 
For though your strength grow vaster, 
This arm of mine again shall make you 
shriek, 
Owning me still your master.” 


Muttering, the vanquished hordes that 
could not slay 
The oak with all their maniac might, 
In huddled rout, cloud hid, have slunk 
away 
Into the deepest caves of night. 


Steadfast, exulting in the battle-thrill 
Of prowess proved, reliant, 

Upon the silent bastion of the hill 
Standeth the oak, defiant. 
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THE PROPRIETY AND NEED OF 
FEDERAL ACTION* 


BY 


Hon. Hoke Smith, Governor of Georgia 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: 


I desire, on behalf of those who are 
here, from Maine to Georgia, and 
from as far west as Ohio, to thank 
you for the courteous hearing that you 
have given us. We believe that we 
come in support of a measure that has 
great National importance—one that 
we believe it is impossible to carry 
out except, first, by National action. 
It has been suggested by members of 
the committee that the States should 
handle the problem. That is an im- 
possibility. The forest experts who 
have come before you have shown 
how impossible it is for South Caro- 
lina to handle her problem; and it is 
as impossible for North Carolina to 
handle hers. How impossible it is to 
expect West Virginia to handle the 
problem. The beneficial — results 
would reach away over into Kentucky 
and into Indiana and into Illinois. 
How unreasonable it would be to ask 
North Carolina to handle the prob- 
lem, when the streams there rising flow 
on down through Tennessee and Ala- 
bama, and back up through Tennes- 
see, and even to Paducah, Ky., and 
then down the Mississippi. The bene- 
ficial effects of this bill are so Nation- 
al in their character that it is utterly 
impossible to apportion the responsi- 
bility between the States where the 
land lies. I wish, however, to say to 
you in behalf of the Governors of the 
States of the Southern Appalachian 
Range, of West Virginia, of Ken- 
tucky, of Tennessee, of Alabama, of 
South Carolina, of North Carolina, 
and of Virginia, that they have asked 
me to be here to speak for them, as 
well as for myself. All of them, ex- 
cept two, have Legislatures on hand, 
and found it impossible to be here; 


. 


and the other two had meetings fixed 
weeks ago of such importance that 
they could not leave. I have received 
letters from a number of them in the 
last three weeks; and I come to say 
to you from them, as well as from my 
own State, that when the Nation 
takes hold of this great problem and 
does its part, then I believe you can 
readily expect to see the States follow 
in the line of your action and help 
handle nobly all that part of the re- 
sponsibility which should properly 
fall upon the States. And, further- 
more, with the inspiration of the ser- 
vice that will come from the Nation- 
al work, and with the further stimu- 
lant of the local forestry work done by 
the States, we may well expect to see 
the people along the lines of these 
streams themselves inspired to make 
efforts that heretofore they would 
have been discouraged from making; 
we may well expect to see them in- 
spired by National and State effort, 
responding, with their small pieces of 
land, to carry on the good work to 
preserve the streams, so important to 
the welfare of our glorious country. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 
last speaker has called your attention 
to the important problem of health. 
We have piled testimony from ex- 
perts before you, upon the problem of 
the timber. They have shown you 
that in these two ranges of mountains 
is now the last hope for that part of 
the country east of the Mississippi to 
preserve timber for the future use of 
the people. We have lived so fast 
here, our resources have been so great, 
that we have been careless about them. 
Piling up wealth easily, we forget to 
conserve the natural resources of our 
country for those who are to come af- 


*Remarks at the hearing on the Appalachian Bill, before the House Committee 


on Agriculture, January 30, 1908. 
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ter us. I hold here in my hand pic- 
tures of what it has cost France. She 
is now spending fifty dollars an acre 
to try and stop the wash on the sides 


of the mountains, that she may plant. 


trees; and we come to ask you to 
spend a dollar an acre and buy the 
mountain sides before they are wash- 
ed away, that the trees may continue 
to grow. 

The lumber problem, gentlemen, is 
sufficient by itself to appeal to you as 
a National problem, but I pass at 
once to one of greater importance, 
perhaps, the problem of power. We 
consume our lumber, we consume our 
coal; then what are we to depend upon 
for power, what are we to depend 
upon for heat? The flow of our 
streams! The power to create elec- 
tricity from our streams, if we will 
conserve them and _ preserve the 
source, must largely protect us from 
the waste of our coal and the waste of 
our lumber. The great manufacturing 
possibilities of the future of the coun- 
try depend upon your action. I do 
not, gentlemen, urge at this time the 
reservoir system presented by your 
Government expert who spoke a few 
moments ago. That may be a ques- 
tion in the future. It may be one for 
consideration fifty years hence; but if 
you allow these forests to go, then, as 
your expert told us at this hearing, 
you have taken away from the future 
the possibility of creating the enor- 
mous amount of additional power and 
creative force that could come from 
reservoirs, as the result of the streams, 
which the forest must preserve. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
come to the proposition of navigation. 
It has been absolutely demonstrated 
before you that if we are to have in- 
land waterways, we must preserve the 
trees on the mountain sides, on both 
these ranges. Testimony comes to you 
from your employed experts. It comes 
to you from practical business men, 
who have seen and who know. If 
this were a trial before a court, the 
testimony presented would require a 
verdict and the entry of a judgment 
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that the navigable streams of this 
whole section rest for their future up- 
on the preservation of the trees upon 
these mountain sides. It is hardly 
necessary for me to add a word to the 
clear, simple, powerful presentation of 
the constitutional right. If you have 
the power to take the sand and the 
debris out of the stream, how can it be 
possible that you have not the consti- 
tutional power to keep it from getting 
into the streams? Is it possible that 
our Constitution is one that gives you 
the right to dredge harbors and 
dredge navigable streams, and spend 
your millions on this, and yet does not 
give you the power to buy a piece of 
land with a single expenditure that 
will save you the yearly expenditure? 
Is it possible that under the Constitu- 
tion you cannot buy the land to stop 
the wash, although you can spend the 
money to clean out the dirt that the 
wash produces. The _ proposition 
shocks me. 


I have read the Kansas vs. Colorado 
decision. Not only does it fail to 
touch this case, for the reason given 
by the gentleman who just spoke, but 
it fails to touch it for another reason. 
In that case the proposition was to 
consume the water belonging to the 
riparian holders in Kansas for the use 
of irrigation in Colorado. Here, in- 
stead of taking something that be- 
longs to somebody else, instead of the 
Government undertaking in _ one 
State to take something in the shape 
of water away from another State, 
you are proposing to help the people, 
on every bank, in every State, through 
which the stream flows. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, | 
would not consume your time upon 
that subject or upon this case. I be- 
lieve, and I dare state it, although I 
am a strict constructionist, that where 
there is a great National purpose to 
be subserved, a great National bene- 
fit to be done, without interfering with 
the rights of a State or the rights of 
an individual, the general welfare 
clause of our Constitution means some- 
thing. I would not stretch it to im 
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vade the right of a State or the right 
of an individual, but where it is ap- 
pealed to in order to serve the wel- 
fare of the people of the whole coun- 
try, I would be willing to plant my- 
self upon it and say it means some- 
thing. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we 
thank you for this hearing. We come 
to you not only from all these States, 
but we come to you from perhaps more 
organizations of people who are dis- 
interested, except as moved by the de- 
sire to serve their country, than any 
gathering that has ever appeared be- 
fore a Congressional Committee. Bus- 
iness organizations, woman’s organi- 
zations, patriotic organizations all 
over your land are represented here. 
They are not here to sell any land; 
not a man before you has a foot of 
land to sell; not a man before you has 
a thing to put off on the Nation as a 
job; not a dollar is to be made by 
anybody who is here. They come as 
volunteers, moved by the love they 
have of their States and their country, 
because they feel that their section and 
their States and their Nation have 
come in to lay the case before you. 

Two years ago this cause was 
strong. I ask you, Mr. Chairman, if 
it is not ten times as strong to-day? 
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We know that each year which slips 
by jeopardizes the cause we are urg- 
ing. We know that if you delay, you 
wreck, with unspeakable damage, the 
cause for which we plead; that the 
woodsman’s axe is destroying that 
which we would save; and we beg you, 
gentlemen, do not postpone it. You 
have heard us early in the session, in 
time to present this bill at the present 
Congress. It is not the next Congress 
we want to do it; it is this Congress, 
Mr. Chairman. 


It is not a committee of men to 
think about it, that we are begging 
for; it is for authority for somebody to 
go and begin buying the ground, buy- 
ing the stuff, and doing the work, that 
we are asking you to report favorably 
upon. Gentlemen, we leave it with 
you. We believe that we represent 
the interests of the whole section of 
people east of the Mississippi. We 
believe that every day it is presented 
to them it will grow stronger and 
stronger. We believe there will be- 
come one swelling throb of thanks 
from every voice—except from some 
who have some constitutional doubts, 
and we do not think there are very 
many of them. We believe that you 
will render a service to your country, 
and we plead with you to do it now. 


A HICKORY TREE ON ARBOR DAY 


I am going to plant a hickory tree, 
And then, when I’m a man, 

My boys and girls may come and eat 
Just all the nuts they can! 


And I shall say “My children dear, 
This tree that you enjoy 

I set for you one Arbor Day, 
When I was but a boy.” 


And they will answer, “Oh, how kind 
To plant for us this tree!” 

And then they’ll crack the fattest nuts 
And give them all to me! 





WORK IN A NATIONAL FOREST 


BY 


Charles Howard Shinn, Supervisor of Sierra (North) National Forest 


No. 6: Christmas in Sierra North 


THE holiday season away up here 

among the oaks and pines has 
had a charm all its own. I cannot do 
better than to leave for a little my 
stories of toil and war, to give you, 
my readers, a glimpse of how forest 
people pass happy winters in their 
cabins. 

This will be printed in February, I 
suppose, but you are to think of it as 
written the last day of the old year, 
on a hilltop, in the midst of brown 
acres just beginning to color with the 
green of future hay-fields and under 
the pulses of a soft, warm rain. 


Some of the rangers are away on 
their leaves of absence. They get fif- 
teen days a year, you know, and if ill, 
can have fifteen days of sick leave. 
Most of them, however, think sick 
leave is more or less disgraceful, and 
a man who asked for it regularly 
would be laughed out of camp. The 
total of sick leave taken by thirty men 
in a year has been eighty-eight days, 
or an average of less than three each. 
Rheumatism, due to exposure, and the 
malarial and typhoidal fevers due to 
the bad sanitary conditions of some of 
the mills where the rangers who scale 
lumber have to stay, were responsi- 
ble for forty-five days out of the 
eighty-eight, which reduces the inci- 
dentals to less than one and a half 
days’ average loss per man. 

There is no doubt that we are a 
healthy lot, and love our work too 
well to moon over a fire, even in win- 
ter. Unless a ranger is really sick 
enough to stay in bed, he does not 
want sick leave. To take it otherwise 
seems to him exactly what it is—try- 
ing to swindle the Service. 

Leave of absence is quite a different 
thing. All the men have friends in 


town. They like to think that when 
Christmas holidays approach they can 
“blow into” some vast place on the 
railroad—some county seat with stores 
and hotels and electric lights and 
theatres—and live in the midst of ex- 
citements. Most of them will sol- 
emly take out their fifteen days, or all 
that is coming to them. Then they 
drift away with great splendor of cow- 
boy attire. In a few days one hears of 
them as back again, chopping wood, 
putting shelves in their cabins, or oth- 
erwise making themselves comfortable 
for the winter. The thirty men on 
record here have averaged about ten 
days of actual time off. Some “have 
no use for it; some find their time 
hangs heavy and come laughing back, 
re-married to their life and work. And 
they come back sober, strong, anxious 
to learn more, eager to do better 
work. The Service has gotten hold 
of them; it is in no wise the result of 
individual enthusiasm, of my daily 
word, or an inspector’s visit, or the oc- 
casional man from Washington; it is 
merely an atmosphere which they 
have learned to love. Everywhere 
else they miss its sharp, cold ozone. 


We begin to prepare for our holi- 
days in midsummer at Ellis Meadow, 


in the Sugar Pines. There is a for- 
est there which seems to us as if it 
were finer and more wonderful than 
anything else on earth. Some of us 
live there, open to the heavens for the 
most part, and we look out over the 
burning valleys across miles of foot- 
hills and see the far-off twinkle of the 
lights of Fresno, sixty miles away as 
the crow flies. It happens that we 
have a house for headquarters, and a 
fire-place, but we do not need it at all. 
In fact most of us prefer to slap down 
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our blankets under a tree, or pitch 
camp by a mountain stream. Up there 
in the great pine forest we gather up 
sacks full of cones and split out frag- 
rant chunks of pitch-pine for the holi- 
day fires. 

In September the rangers’ wives 
and children go about the rocky slopes 
in the sun and gather wild gooseber- 
ries and elderberries for jams and jel- 
lies to take to their lower camps. The 
mountain elderberry (Sambucus glau- 
ca) of California has all the flavor of 
wild blackberries. It seems as if it 
bore no relation to the mawkish ber- 
ries of the bottom lands. The red and 
spiny wild gooseberry is equally su- 
perior to the whole company of culti- 
vated varieties from Houghton to the 
Roaring Lion and Crown Bobs of 
English cottage gardens. 

In the course of time, I think that 
the Forest Service will establish at 
their high mountain camps little gar- 
dens of hardy small fruits, ana or- 
chards of the hardier apples, pears, 
plums, Russian cherries, chestnuts, 
black walnuts, and eastern persim- 
mons. Then one will see the rangers 
moving home to their camps in the 
lower mountains attended by a wagon- 
load or so of fruits, nuts and garden 
truck for the holidays and the long 
winter. But they will still gather the 
wild berries, taking what they can 
get (as now) in the struggle with 
birds, squirrels and Indians. 

After we come down from the 
mountain camps away up in the pines, 
there is a long pause of preparation. 
Winter does not descend suddenly up- 
onus. We make trips back and forth 
and move our belongings, fasten up 
our cabins, let down the wires on our 
fences so that the snow will not break 
them. Sometimes we find time to 
sow rye and clover in order that there 
shall be some early feed for the horses. 


Most of these highland camps, you 
know, are six and seven thousand feet 
up in the air. Away back are still 
higher camps, which the grazing rang- 
ers visit; some of these are eight and 
ten thousand feet up, and no one will 
ever have much of a garden there. I 
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used to try radishes and lettuce in such 
places, but not with any success. Wa- 
tercress and rhubarb are about the 
limit. 


So you see all the young rangers of 
the highest Sierras come out to our 
forest camps, such as Ellis Meadow, 
and when we have bearing orchards of 
old-fashioned russets, pippins, green- 
ings and spitzenbergs, each one of 
these mountain lads will get a share 
and pack them down to his cabin. As 
it is, they share in the berries and veg- 
etables. 

Somehow the spirit of the service, 
which is “All for each and each for 
all,” centers wonderfully in our rough 
mountain camps, and is nowhere more 
evident than as we begin to gather in 
and move down to the lower camps. 


By the middle of October the work 
is in the lower country, not in the 
highlands. We find time to start gar- 
dens a little, to rake in some flower 
seeds, to dig and cultivate some. 
Mostly, however, aside from the regu- 
lar work, we “get in supplies’ while 
the long, hard roads to the valley are 
still passable. No one who does not 
know this country, year in and year 
out, can imagine how the bottom some- 
times falls out of these roads and 
travel stops, no matter what you hap- 
pen to want. The mails pull through, 
but at what cost in time, money, horse- 
flesh and risk of life and limb no one is 
able to estimate. 


But all winter long the work of the 
forest goes on. There are bridges to 
build, old trails and roads to repair 
and “brush out,” new trails to hang 
along canyon edges. People have busi- 
ness with us—cattle men must be met 
and small timber sales carried on. So 
the rangers put on waterproofs in bad 
weather and keep coming and going. 
Sometimes the weather is simply heav- 
enly for weeks at a time; clear airs 
move perpetually through the forest; 
clear skies bend overhead; the new 
grass grows and the buds swell, and 
the whole earth is wonderful to dwell 
on. Sometimes, on the other hand, 
rangers are sent out on forest business 
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to fight their way against storm and 
snow and mountain torrents. 


Toward the end of December the 
rangers, without any fuss about it, be- 
gin to feel Christmassy. They have 
accumulated, by dint of letters to deal- 
ers and the United States postal-order 
system, something for everybody they 
know, including themselves. To the 
sophisticated mind of a townsman it 
might seem both amusing and pathetic 
to see a couple of big, hearty young 
mountaineers sitting in their winter 
cabin after their dishes are washed up, 
poring over the fascinating pages of 
one of the huge Chicago mail-order 
catalogues. They have been there be- 
fore; they know the uncertainties of 
the game; but still it is exciting, and 
so every year they take a “Christmas 
flier,” much to the disgust of the local 
storekeeper, who says to himself: “I 
can hold them boys on flour and 


canned truck, but every December the 
big catalogue gets away with them.” 


It is a rather sad fact that very few 
rangers can make their Christmas gifts 
themselves. They hardly know how, 
and they think that what they make 
would not be good enough for the oc- 
casion. I often wish that we had a 
“Wood Carver of Lympus” up here. If 
one of our boys is ever brought back 
to us a cripple for life we will build 
him a cabin and teach him to carve 
greatly and to put the soul of things 
into his work, forgetting self and il- 
luminating all our lives with his work. 
We have a genial old whittler who 
makes penholders and paper-knives, 
match boxes and all sorts of useful 
things from manzanita and dogwood 
and mountain mahogany. But our 
wood carver, to shape great paneled 
mantelpieces and historic chairs and 
mighty oaken doors for our assembly 
hall, has not yet risen above the hori- 
zon. 

But rangers are remarkably handy 
in lots of ways, and I expect to see 
them more and more give each other 
home-made gifts —quirts, braided 
reins, hand-forged knives, picture 
frames, and furniture. 
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The Christmas dinner up here in the 
mountains is all our own—no flavor of 
the caterer or the restaurant or the 
French chef is about it. This year I 
happened to visit one of the older 
rangers, who owns a little farm twenty 
miles away. When I started back a 
box with a large live turkey in it was 
put into the buckboard. 

“That’s for the ranger boys, you 
know.” 

“Bless me, but I have already or- 
dered a goose.” 

“You an’ the boys can eat that, too.” 

When the goose came, which had 
been ordered through a ranger, it was 
delivered with the remark: “All paid 
for by the rangers at the northern 
camps for the boys at headquarters.” 

Then another lot of rangers gath- 
ered up some apples one Sunday, went 
off to a neighbor’s and made cider for 
everybody. The technical assistant 
took his cart and horse and climbed 
away up to the fir belt for a Christmas 
tree. 

Up at the little Indian mission we 
had Christmas Day services, but the 
rangers’ wives and daughters were 
cooking dinners, and they had “di- 
vided up the work” so thoroughly that 
every unattached ranger and all the 
temporary men were provided for 
when the hour came. 

After dark the entire available for- 
est force—men, women and children— 
came together for a Christmas tree 
that a committee of rangers’ wives had 
arranged for, with one ranger as 
Santa Claus—simple little gifts, each 
with its own cheerful “josh” or sep- 
arate charm of forethought, each 
hailed with shouts from young and 
old. Then we read Christmas stories 
and sang Christmas songs, and re 
freshments galore were passed and re- 
passed, and the hours slipped away. 

In this connection let me mention a 
pleasant thing. The lady of the nice 
little family hotel at Southfork sent up 
an extra large and choice cake as 4 
gift to the “U. S. boys.” 

It was nearly midnight, and we be- 
gan to think of breaking up. Sud- 
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denly one of our Sierra rainstorms 
swept down on us, which seemed the 
best joke of all. In the midst of it the 
horses were brought out of the sheds, 
the rangers gathered up the babies, 
tucked them under their “slickers,”’ 
and mounted in hot haste; the wives 
and elder children spring to saddle. 
Everyone laughed and shouted to- 
gether while the rain poured, and off 
they went, up the ridges, down the 
trails, across the creeks in the pitchy 
darkness! Some had to go a mile and 
some four or five miles in wind and 
rain, but it was the most amusing event 
of the season. 

As I think it over and consider the 
possibilities of the rangers’ holiday 
season I am afraid that to write it all 
down will sound foolish. But let it at 
least be said that in the course of time 
we ought to be able to develop many 
customs and usages all our own, and 
to keep alive many of the better sort of 
the old American traditions of moun- 
tain hospitality. Besides and beyond 
this I think it likely that the fellowship 
will widen, taking in, to some extent, 
the ether forests and offices and de- 
partments; that by and by the Gov- 
ernment scaler on Sale 12-1-Q8 in 
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Pike’s Peak will be sending home- 
made Christmas cards to other scalers 
away up in the Siskiyous or the 
Olympics; that all the inspectors will 
be writing Christmas letters to the 
rangers they have camped with; that 
supervisors from Tongass to Taos will 
be gathering red apples in October and 
cutting great Yule logs of oak in No- 
vember, and picking autumn berries 
and bringing in Christmas trees, and 
killing well-fatted holiday birds, and 
sitting at the heads of long and most 
festive tables where at least half the 
toasts will have to do with the Forest 
Service and its leaders. 

Does any man or woman desire to 
know the price of the forest fellow 
ship? Coming into it, one must learn 
to give and to take—‘‘From each to 
all, from all to each.” When mind and 
body are merged in the service, one is 
again as a child to whom all things 
seem new and wonderful and each day 
a gift from the high gods themselves. 
Then such homely little celebrations as 
ours, where we give a little wooden 
horse and a poem, half tease, half sor 
row, to the ranger who has lately lost 
his saddle horse, become things greatly 
to enjoy and lastingly to remember. 





Government Irrigation Work During the Month. 


—— one of the 

pening— splendid _sundertakings 
ee of the United States 
Reclamation Service is completed—to 
the extent of the opening of a portion 
of the land to settlement, namely, 
about 50,000 acres. This is the Sho- 
shone project in northern Wyoming. 
The general location of the project is 
seventy-five miles east of the Yellow- 
stone National Park. The total area 
to be irrigated is 250,000 acres. 


Another 


The Shoshone project is notable for 
the size of its dam, constructed in a 
narrow pass between towering walls 


of rock. This dam encloses an im- 
pounding reservoir whose use is to 
store the water and let it out into the 
channel of the river as needed. 

Further down the stream are two 
diversion dams. One of these, at the 
village of Corbett, turns the water 
aside into a tunnel running parallel 
with the river three and a half miles. 
This is necessary in order to obtain 
the water at a sufficient height to de- 
liver it into the Garland Canal, which 
then carries the water to 50,000 acres 
of irrigable land lying north of the 
Shoshone River between Balston and 
Garland. This land is unusually level 
and well surfaced for irrigation. 


The impounding dam, 
in the narrowest  por- 
tion of the canyon above 
the irrigated tract, will outstrip in 
height every other structure of this 
kind. It will have the form of a nar- 
row wedge, 85 feet across the bottom, 


The Canyon 
Reservoir 


200 feet long on top, and 310 feet 
high. The reservoir formed will flood 
6,600 acres to an average depth of 69 
feet. The walls of the canyon are 
solid granite; it was therefore be- 
lieved at first glance that no trouble 
would be experienced in finding a 
foundation for the mammoth struc- 
ture. The diamond drill, however, re- 
vealed an entirely different state of 
affairs. It pierced boulders many feet 
in thickness, but these rested on beds 
of gravel. At the point finally se- 
lected for the dam site bed rock was 
encountered 88 feet below the river 
bed. 


On account of the steep 
canyon walls it was nec- 
essary, in order to pro- 
vide for a spillway by which the ex- 
cessive floods might pass the dam, to 
dig a tunnel from the surface of the 
proposed reservoir around the dam, 
through the solid granite of the moun- 
tain, to discharge into the canyon sev- 
eral hundred feet below the dam. This 
tunnel will have a capacity of about 
25,000 cubic feet per second, or suff- 
cient to carry the largest floods of the 
stream. 

To reach the dam site it was neces- 
sary to construct a road through an 
almost inaccessible gorge. On _ this 
road there are several tunnels through 
rock cliffs, and for several miles the 
road is in rock cuts. Incidentally this 
road is a scenic route of great beauty. 
and constitutes a new approach to the 
Yellowstone National Park. 


A Tunnel 
Spillway 
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GetAhead The dam is not com- 
of High sleted, but excavation of 
Water the channel is finished 
down to bed rock throughout the en- 
tire length of the structure up and 
down the stream. The rock walls and 
bottom of the foundation consist of 
the hardest of granite, absolutely with- 
out seams. The canyon walls are saw- 
tooth in shape, protruding into what 
will be the masonry foundation of the 
dam. The conditions developed make 
the dam site one of the most favorable 
that has ever been discovered. Con- 
struction will begin on the masonry 
at once. It is expected the contractors 
will have the base of the dam up to 
the original level of the stream well 
in advance of high water, which 
usually occurs in July. This is only 
one of the construction features in- 
volved in the Shoshone project. 


The — The Corbett tunnel was 
a completed November 29. 

This tunnel has a ca- 
pacity of 1,000 cubic feet of water per 
second. The Corbett diverting dam 
was finished January 4. The portion 
of the project now completed includes 
this diversion dam and the canal 
which it supplies. The natural flow 
of the river, without the regulation 
supplied by the reservoir, will be more 
than ample for several years to meet 
the requirements of the land first irri- 
gated. 

Another diversion dam at Will- 
wood, six miles below the Corbett 
dam, will conduct water through an- 
other tunnel, on the south side of the 
river, to irrigate the Willwood di- 
vision, containing 25,000 acres. 


The Land 
Open for 
Settlement 


The land to be irrigated 
is from 4,000 to 5,000 
feet in elevation. Its 
quality is all that could be desired. 


The 50,000-acre tract is bisected for 
its entire length by the C., B. & Q. 
Railway. Railroad stations are only 
five miles apart, affording most satis- 


‘factory transportation facilities for 


the settlers and their farm products. 
The first tract of 13,000 acres is al- 
ready open to entry. The farm unit 
area has been fixed at eighty acres for 
most of the lands. A few of the farms 
immediately adjacent to the towns 
have been given forty-acre units. 
With a number of the units, however, 
is included a tract of eighty acres of 
grazing land. 

For the 50,000 acres of land on the 
Garland Canal, the complete irriga- 
tion system will be completed during 
the calendar year 1908. Water will! 
be supplied May 1 to 13,000 acres. 
There are already about 125 entry- 
men on the 50,000-acre tract; but this 
does not exhaust the land available, 
since 50,000 acres are equal to over 
600 eighty-acre farms. 


The total cost of con- 
structing the irrigation 
system, including the 
lateral distributory ditches and turn- 
outs to each individual farm unit, 
amounts to an average of $45 per 
acre, which is payable in ten annual 
instalments without interest. The total 
charge, with deferred payments not 
bearing interest, is equivalent to $30 
paid down at the time of purchase, or 
$30 payable by instalments drawing 
interest. 

It should be very carefully noted 
that the Government’s charges are all 
based on deferred payments without 
interest, which makes the cost very 
easy for the settler. 

Further description of this project 
and opening will be given in next 
month’s magazine. 


Costs to 
Be Met 





The Month in Government Forest Work. 


The United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at 
San Francisco has af- 
firmed the decision of 
Judge Hunt in the grazing trespass 
case of the United States vs. Thomas 
Shannon. In December, 1904, Shan- 
non allowed his cattle to drift upon 
the Little Belt National Forest in 
Montana. An injunction was issued 
perpetually restraining him from this. 
But Montana has a fence law, under 
which land owners must fence their 
lands before they can obtain redress 
from stockmen whose cattle on the 
public domain range upon private 
lands. Shannon’s counsel argued that 
this law would apply against the 
United States; but the court held the 
contrary, Congress having unlimited 
jurisdiction over the public domain. 
This probably means that stockmen 
will have to restrain their cattle from 
drifting, and it will not be necessary 
to fence the National Forests. 


Decision 
Against 
Drifting 
Cattle 


Usefulness One of the latest discov- 
of Tupelo eries of valuable quali- 
um . . fe 

ties in a formerly neg- 
lected species has resulted from the in- 
vestigation of tupelo gum, which finds 
its home in the Southern swamps. The 
facts brought out are perhaps as im- 
portant as those regarding loblolly 
pine, another species which was neg- 
lected for many years, but is now put 
to valuable use. When the Forest 
Service took up this investigation two 
years ago tupelo was little known and 
seldom used, even where most plenti- 
ful. In the logging off of cypress in 


the Gulf States the tupelo trees were 
entirely disregarded; but this lack of 
appreciation was due to ignorance of 
the properties of the wood and lack of 
care in handling it. The investiga- 
tions have proved the value of tupelo, 
and in a short time the demand for the 
wood has rapidly increased. It is now 
widely used, not only where it grows, 
but in various sections of the country, 
for wooden pumps, musical sounding 
boards, and interior house furnishing; 
in the form of flooring it even com- 
petes successfully in California with 
Douglas fir. 


To Re-Seed 
National 
Forest 
Ranges 


Reseeding experiments 
are planned for next 
spring and summer on 
several of the National 
Forest ranges, to determine how those 
portions of the range which have been 
seriously damaged by overgrazing 
may be restored to their former pro- 
ductiveness. 

The plan is to establish experimen- 
tal stations in several parts of the 
country. About six will be tried at 
first, so located as to secure typical 
conditions. The experiments will be 
begun on a small scale, on five or six 
acre tracts. Both native and wild 
grasses will be tried, but it is believed 
that the plan of encouraging native 
grasses will meet with greater success 
than the introduction of cultivated 
species, at least in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. In the Coast Ranges, 
with their greater rainfall, cultivated 
grasses are more likely to play an im- 
portant part in range development. 
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WITH MEMBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


Prof. E. S. Babcock, of 
Hamilton College, is a 
member of the American 
Forestry Association, and an active 
forestry worker. He last year planted 
seven acres to black walnuts, and is 
raising 50,000 white ash seedlings, and 
8,000 hardy catalpa, besides preparing 
to plant 3,000 two-year-old white pine 
trees. 

Professor Babcock a few weeks ago 
gave an address on forestry at the 
Central New York Farmers’ Club, at 
Utica. He emphasized the value and 
necessity of forests to farmers. <A 
motion was unanimously adopted by 
the club approving the recommenda- 
tion of Governor Hughes to the Legis- 
lature that the State furnish seedlings 
to land owners at cost. 

It is a good thing that farmers 
should be considering forestry in their 
meetings, and it is much to be hoped 
that the subject will be made a part of 
the program of such meetings genér- 
ally. 


An Active 
Professor 


The nursery businesses 
oe: of Frederick W. Kelsey 

and others have been 
consolidated into the American Nurs- 
ery Company, with Mr. Kelsey as the 
president. His nursery in the past 
has furnished large numbers of trees 
for woodland planting. He himself is 
an active member of the American 
Forestry Association. 


Mr. Henry A. Barker, 
Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Parks and 
Public Reservations of the American 
Civic Association, writes: 

“T wish to extend hearty congratu- 
lations for the most concise, convinc- 
ing, and effective circular or letter, of 
date December 18, 1907. It is so 
short that he who runs may read. It 
is unanswerable. The facts are be- 
yond question. It astounds me that 
any man worthy of a seat in Congress, 


The Letter 
to Members 


or even a vote in his own little village, 
can fail to be impressed with the grav- 
ity of a situation that demands Gov- 
ernment aid to avert an irreparable 
National disaster.” 


A member of the Asso- 
ciation, travelling in Eu- 
rope and writing from 
London to Forestry AND IRRIGATION 
says: “In Stockholm I went to see 
the Director of Forestry, and he said 
they had no trouble from large fires 
on account of their innumerable lakes. 
The forests there seem to be culti- 
vated purely for the lumber interests, 
and they had never thought of culti- 
vation to preserve their stream sup- 
ply. Forests are largely held as 
Crown lands, but the country is 
transferring these to its own posses- 
sion by purchase—though pretty slow- 
ly, I should think. 

“Norway seems to have done almost 
nothing to preserve her immense for- 
ests, but I was told they ‘would now 
begin.’ ” 


Sweden and 
Norway 


Patriotic Ser- Mr. George W. Dith- 


eso ridge, of Vencedora, 
Chihuahua, Mexico, 
writes these encouraging words: 


“IT am in receipt of your letter re- 
specting subscription to FoREstRY AND 
IRRIGATION, and containing an invita- 
tion to become a member of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, which invi- 
tation is accepted and will be followed 
by a remittance shortly. 

“I am greatly interested in For- 
ESTRY AND IRRIGATION, and read it 
through without flagging interest. Its 
editorial columns are first class, and 
have all the enthusiasm and vigor of 
a lover of forest, stream, and moun- 
tain. Yours is a congenial task, lov- 
ingly borne, and if any word of mine 
can warm your heart or nerve your 
purpose to even more determined 
service I would be a churl to withhold 
it. ‘The advanced sentiments, so well 
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advocated, in favor of a large public 
service in the interest of the commu- 
nity as a unit, rather than a larger de- 
velopment of the scramble of individ- 
uals to appropriate the general her- 
itage of national wealth, meet with my 
fullest approbation, and you and your 
allies will win out on that line. 

“You have won a place in my es- 
teem on the same plane with James 
Wilson, Gifford Pinchot, and Harvey 
W. Wiley, alike noble exponents of 
American national life, regardless of 
place of birth or race. And in naming 
these illustrious champions I do not 
fail to remember their loyal and faith- 
ful allies who show their spirit and 
labors and help maintain the standard 
of a devoted and disinterested public 
service. 

“Count me as a follower in the 
ranks, willing to help a little some- 
where along in the line of action.” 

Such appreciation is very gratify- 
ing, and the magazine and association 
are glad to welcome the co-operation 
of public-spirited men who believe in 
serving their country in time of peace. 
Some are willing to serve in time of 
war, who have no thought but of self- 
ishness in peace. Peace tries the qual- 
ity of patriotism. 


A letter from Mr. Frank 
A. Cutting, dealer in 
hemlock bark, Boston, 


Drives the 
Owner 
to Skinning 


Mass., reads: 

Enclosed you will find check for re- 
newal subscription for the American 
Forestry Association. I am a thor- 
ough believer, as outlined by the Asso- 
ciation. I think all important water 
sheds where the water flows through 
several States should be controlled by 
the National Government. The White 
Mountains and the Adirondacks 
should be added to the present hold- 
ings of the Government at an early 
date. Forestry can be managed by 
the United States Government in such 
a manner that there will be a perpet- 
ual source of income to the Govern- 
ment, and the streams and forest will 
be safeguarded better than they can 
be any other way. 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


March ' 


Forests can be safeguarded by 
individuals if there is co-operation om 
the part of the public in the way of 
taxes. The present method of taxin 
is unjust and drives the forest owner 
to skinning his land and getting the 
last cent out of it that he can and letting! 
it go for taxes. Farming lands yield ag 
annual crop. Forest lands will yield 
a crop about once in twenty years, f 
carefully handled. If the crop werg! 
taxed as taken off the land the owner! 
could then afford to wait for his sms 
trees to grow, and pay his tax when hes 
marketed the product. Parties who} 
own small tracts of rocky, worthless, 
sandy land could afford to plant if} 
with young trees, and to protect the 
from fire until such time as the pro 
duct would be ripe; but under press 
ent conditions no man can afford to 
plant trees and wait for them to grow, 
for as soon as they were of any value 
whatever the local assessor would iné 
crease his valuation and high taxes 
would follow. : 

Mr. Cutting is taking active steps 
to procure better legislation in this 
regard. 


The 
Whole 
Philosophy 


Mr. John H. Bissel, of 
Detroit, thinks that Pro# 
fessor Fernow’s pape 
on taxation at the Saginaw meeting 
was “the greatest thing on the subject) 
ever written—the whole philosophy i t 
a nut-shell.” 


Saw Peril 
Thirty Years 
Ago 


A few observing peoples 
saw long ago what is} 
now glaringly apparent 
Aaron W. Frederick, of Northforky 
Calif., Says: 

“T remember about 1877 my uncle, 
Jacob Frederick, then an old man, hav# 
ing lived all his life in Westmoreland; 
County, Pennsylvania, called my at 
tention to the damage and loss result} 
ing from cutting down the forests. Hej 
had seen the forests cleared off, and) 
noted the drying up of springs ang 
streams, the drouth and baking of the 
soil, and the floods that piled the best 
of hill and valley along the channels 
of the swollen streams.” ! 








